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A Letter to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
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SiR, 


Trutu, if conveyed in respectful erage 
be offensive to those whose heads are destitute of ler 
standing, or whose heartsare devoid of virtue : ‘to 
any apology for this address would, therefore, be an ins 
direct insult to your Royal Highness. 

Unaccustomed to flattery, and uypractised in seri: 

I shall express my sentiments with the candour and free~ 
dom of an honest Englishman, whose object i is not to.ani- 
madyert upon past indiscretions, but fo caution you 
against future errors. The melancholy event which has, 
saddened the heart of every honest Briton, has placed * 
you in a most important and most embarrassing situation. 
It is now that your Royal Highness will feel the ill effects 
of having been too intimately connected: with men whose 
only recommendation was servility, and’ whose'only ob- 
ject was self-interest ; it is now that these men will exert 
that influence which they presume their ‘knowlédge of 
former improprieties must have created, They, (and 
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alas, not on/y they) have already endeavoured to influ. 
ence your royal mind against the faithful, servants of 
your afflicted father; they Have already.assailed your 
royal ear with delusive and fatal counsels; and, if their 
solicitations and arguments fail, they will strive to extort 
that from your timidity which wisdom and virtue may 
have induced you’ to withhold. 

It is then, Sir, that your fortitude and your magnani- 
mity will encounter the severest of trials; it is-then that 
those hopes of your future glory, which all good men 
fondly entertain, will either be invigorated or blasted, 
If you pusillanimously yieldto their insoient, threats, you 
will become the puppet, the abject dependant of the most 
unprincipled of your subjects! You have but one alter- 
native, and by adopting that, you will enthrone yourself 
in the heart of every one whose affection or whose praise 
can confer honour upon Princes. Let not.a fear of hav- 
ing the errors of the Prince of Wales exposed by the 
malignant or the disappointed, warp the integrity of the 
Prince Regent. England. has already forgiven the past, 
and their malicious efforts will only bring disgrace upon 
themselves. Shew the world that if you once ‘practised 
some of Harry Monmouth's indiscretions, you also possess 
the kingly virtues of Henry the Fifth: tell those who 
would basely influence’ you to sacrifice your duty to your 
father, your king, and your country, for the gratification 
of their own avarice or ambition, in the words of this 
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parliament have thought proper to impose upon your 
Royal Highness, are by no means calculated to diminish 
the lustre of your exalted office, although the most spe- 
cious and ingenious arguments have been used by those 
who now profess themselves your friends to impress you 
with a contrary opinion, Every measure of precaution 
which ministers, as the servants of your royal father, have 
thought rttheir duty to adopt, bas beenrepresented to your 
Royal Highness, and to the nation, as a personal insult 
to yourself. The motive of this is sufficiently ebvious; 
but I trust, Sur, you are possessed of too much good sense 
to be the dupe of such expedients. I will venture to 
assert that there is not.a man in the present ministry 
who believes that, if the regal power had been, tn its 
fullest extent, delegated to your Royal Highness, you 
would have been guilty of any dereliction of your duty, 
either as a son, or.as the depositary of the Crown's prero- 
gatives: but, Sir, I contend that they were. bound to pro- 
vide against the possibility of any violation of a trust so 
sacred. If Lwere to appoint my dearest friend a trustee 
for my wife and children, during any temporary, absence 
from England, would he not be restrained from violating 
the trust reposed in him? and would it not be absurd in 
him to aceuse, my solicitor. of suspecting , his honesty, 
and insulting him, because the deed of trust contained 
such restrictions? This, Sir, is the light in which you will, 
on reflection, view the conduct of ‘your father’s servants; 
and you will then perceive that if they had acted other- 
wise they would have been’ unworthy of their stations. 
Surely, Sir, you cannot imagine that the opposition have, 
in the late discussions, been influenced by diy motives 
of persoual affection for yourself, or of patriotic attach. 
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your Royal Highness is most fatally deceived. Believe 
me, Sir, the men who would betray the father are un- 
worthy the confidence of the son. That some of them 
(notwithstanding all their public professions of sorrow 
and respect) would willingly betray your royal father, 
is manifest from their anxiety to read the daily bulletins of 
the state of his health, from their unguarded excla mations 
when he is announced to be worse, and from their de- 
jected countenances when he is declared to be better, 
It is not a week since I heard, in St. James’s-street, a 
leading opposition member (who has vehemently con- 
tended against all restrictions) exclaim to a friend; 
“ There's d——d bad news for us from Windsor, the 
king is better!’ And many of the supporters of the 
same faction have not hesitated to declare, “ that, when 
the present ministers are once ousted, good care will be 
taken that the king shall never have the power of rein- 
stating them.” Can any thing be more indecent, can 
any thing be more insulting, more repugnant to your 
Royal Highness’s feelings? Even the fulsome, prostituted 
praise ofthe city demagogues, and the seditious convicts 
of Newgate, is scarcely more abhorrent, although their en- 
thusiasm in your Royal Highness’s favour, and the sadden 
change which it has worked in their political creed, 
might induce a man,unacquainted with the virtues of your 
heart, to believe that you had exclaimed in the language 
of Shakespeare : 


‘* All you sage counsellors hence! 
And to the English court assemble now 
From every region, imps of idleness ; 
Now, neighbour confines purge you of your scum ; 
Have you aruffian that will swear ? drink? dance? . 
Revel the night? rob? murder? and commit 
The oldest sins, the newest kind of ways ; 


England shall give him efice, honor, might.” 8 
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What unfortunate indiscretion can your Royal High- 
ness have been guilty of to merit the approbation and 
support of these execrable wretches ? Few men are better 
acquainted with the errors of your youth than myself, 
and no one has regarded the prudent conduct of your later 
years with More attention,or with higher gratification,but 
[ solemnly protest that I am unable to discover the cause 
of your being thus maliciously persecuted. Some of these 
men I know to be the hirelings of Napoleon, and it seems 
that they foolishly imagine the schemes of that inveterate 
enemy of their country will be promoted by your as- 
sumption of the regal power. In this hope they will 
doubtless be disappointed: for even if your Royal High- 
ness should deem it wise, and just, and proper, to displace 
the confidential ministersof your royal father, I have 
too high an opinion of your understanding and priuce- 
ly virtues to suppose that their successors will be 
selected from among those who have declared “ that 
England ought to be degraded in the scale of European 
nations ;” that Lord Wellington’s army ought to be im- 
mediately recalled, and that the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal ought to be immediately abandoned. If your 
Royal Highness were to take into your service ministers 
who have avowed such principles and opinions, the 
friends of Buonaparte would, indeed, have cause to rejoice ; 
for to accomplish this, the spoil-engendered riches of 
their tyrant employer have long been profusely lavished, 
England is the only obstacle to his plans of universal do- 
minion: her ruin, he knows, can be more expeditiously 
effected by the arts of peace than by the arms of war; 
if she withdraws her protection from Spain and Portugal, 
they will proveeasy victims, and having them, he will 
not fail to offer terms which will impose on the credulity 
ofsuch short-sighted statesmen as those to whom I have 
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just alluded. I would ask your Royal Highness if there 
ever was a weaker,ora more unpopular administration than 
that which was ironically denominated “ 4// the Tulents 2?” 
Happily their reign lasted but a single twelvemonth, yet, 
during that twelvemont!),ngland had to mourn the disas- 
ters of Buenos Ayres, Egypt and the Dardanelles, and Eu- 
rope to lament that narrow policy whichdrove the Emperor 
of Russia and the degraded Prussian monarch into thearms 
of Buonaparte. Can these men enjoy the confidence of 
the nation? these men, who, with peace and liberty eter- 
nally in their mouths, violated every principle of law and 
justice; who suffered Lord Grenville to audit his own ae- 
counts; who declared that the auditor of the Exchequer had 
merely a nomina/ control over the first lord of the treasury, 
but who have, in a recent instance, contended ‘and proved 
that this control is rea/and absolute; who created the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench a member of the cabinet, 
and thus rendered him at once the adviser of prosecutions 
against state delinquents, and the judge before whom their 
yuilt or innocence was to be determined ? 

They may truly assert, that the known rectitude and 
impartiality of Lord Ellenborough were sufficient securi- 
ties against any abuse of this double influence ; and I will 
admit, in the fullest extent, the integrity of the judge, but 
must join every reflecting man in protesting against the 
principle of such an unprecedented measure. 

Your Royal Highness’s exalted station prevents you from 
acquiring any knowledge of the real sentiments of the 
public, or at least of that portion of the public whose 
sentiments are worthy of your attention.—The only infor- 
mation you can possible receive, on this important sub- 


ject, is conveyed through the medium of friends, whose 


interest it may be to deceive, or of the periodical press 
which is (with very few exceptions) devoted ta the cause of 
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falsehood and delusion. _ Receive, sir, intelligence thus 
derived with suspicion and caution. If they tell you that 
the nation is anxious for a change of those measures by 
which England has been preserved, great and free, while 
every other European nation has been ravaged or enslaved 
by a barbarian despot, delieve them not, Our burdens, it 
is true, are grievous; but the wise and the good submit to 
them chearfully, because they know that the struggle in 
which we are engaged is a strugale for erstence, and be- 
cause they feel that these ate not the times for political 
experiments! 

On the assumption of the regal power, I conjure -your 
Royal Highness to exercise yourown understanding, be 
guided by tlie genuine, impulse of your own excellent 
heart; 


‘¢ Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours, 


Be now the father and propose a son ;” 


Then, Sir, fam confident, your actions will command 
the reverence and admiration of every well wisher to his 
king and country. 

Since the regency question was first agitated I have en- 
deavoured, by every means it?my power, to ascertain the 
real sentiments of the public upon that important subject; 
and although I have too often fourid men biassed \by ‘party 
prejudices, the general opinion of those whom I consulted 
was, that the regent ought not to haveany regtrielions in 
posed upon him but suchas ivere necessary to prévent the 
establishment of addngerous precedent, and that on'xocon- 
sideration ought these to be Gmitted. Every man was loud 
in the praise of your Royal Highness’s conduct during the 
last four yeats: - The example of Henry the 5th: was’ fre- 
quently cited With enthusiasm, and even those’ who were 
ence your royal highness’s avowed énemies expressed the 
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fondest hopes that your future reign would be as happy 
and as glorious as that illustrious monarch’s. 

But, Sir, while England hails the glad prospect of a 
continuance of those blessings which she now exclusive 
ly enjoys, she watches with anxious and affectionate sor- 
row the couch of your suffering father; she still regards 
him as the fountain of her happiness, and though his 
regal functions are suspended, he reigns in the hearts of 
his loyal and grateful subjects. 

I have not presumed to address this letter to your 
Royal Highness as the advocate of any man, or set of men, 
but asa faithful and affectionate subject of your royal 
father. It hasever been my earnest desire tosupport the 
dignity of your illustrious family ; and to promote this 
object, and this alone, whenever I have been taught to 
believe that any of its branches were by their own con- 
duct lowering themselves in the public estimation, 1 have 
boldly and honestly remonstrated, and besought them to 
counteract, by avoiding future indiscretions, the ill 
effects of the evil, and, perhaps, unfounded reports which 
were current to their disadvantage. This your Royal 
Highness will admit is acting very unlike the calumni- 
ator of illustrious characters, who only writes to extort 
money, and who only publishes to gratify his malignity when 
his attempts at extortion are resisted, 

Before I conclude, permit me, Sir, to assure you, that 
none of my preceding observations are by any means in- 
tended to apply to such of your friends and servants as 
have proved their attachment to your person by leng and 
faithful services, unless they should attempt to interfere 
with your political arrangements. Your generous heart 
must prompt you to reward-their fidelity, and,unless you 
appoint them to offices for which they are disqualified, 
the man who disapproves of your following its dictates, 
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must be a stranger to the noblest feelings of human na- 
ture; but, Sir, there are those who without any such 
claims, have publicly, and, I trust, falsely boasted of 
their influence over your Royal Highness: a profligate 
nobleman, who, had he not occasionally been honoured 
with your notice, would have been as universally con- 
temned as any other notorious black legs, has recently 
done this in such indecent terms, that | must forbear to 
repeat them, and content myself with observing that he 
lately silenced the clamours of his creditors by assuring 
them that the moment the Prince of Wales had assumed 
the regency he should be appointed Master of ihe Buck 
Uounds.* Lam ata loss to imagine what claim upon you 
this noblelord can possibly have ; if he has any just one, 
[ amsure your Royal Lighness will find some means to 
satisfy it without endangering either the interests of your 
country, or your own reputation. 

I hope and trust, Sir, that there is not a single sentence 
in the preceding pages which is calculated to give you 
one moment’s uneasiness: they contain the honest senti- 
ments of a man who has faithfully discharged his duty 
to your excellent father; and who, if it should please the 
Almighty to remove for ever his present beloved sove- 
reign from the throne he has so long adorned, would 
exert himself with equal ardour and fidelity in the cause 
of your Royal Highness. 


Jan. 21, 1810. 





* This was previous to the third reading of the Regency 
Bill in the House of Commons. 
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PREE-THINKING CHRISTIAN’s MAGAZINE. 


SiR, 

1 am one of those unfortunate beings, whom profes- 
sional duty obliges to read the monthly publications, 
and much as 1 have been wearied by the dullness, and 
disgusted by the impertinence of the profane magazimes, 
Limust confess that my patience and good nature have 
been most severely and most frequently tried by those 
cheap repositories of nonsense, irreligion, and stupidity, 
known by the faithful under the titles of the Christian 
Observer, the Eclectic Review, &c. &c. At the begin- 
ning of the present year, however, there has been ushered 
into the world a miscellany, entitled the Free-thinking 
Christian's Magazine, which far exceis even the aucient 
favourites of the literary elect, in profane absurdity and 
pointless impudence. ‘This curious performance derives 
its origin from a society established in Jewin-street “ for 
purposes of religious conference ;” and if the conversation 
that takes place at their meetings bear any resemblance 
to their writings, the auditors must be equad/y improved 
and gratified. : 

The first correspondent of the Free-thinking Maga- 
fie, “ attempts to demonstrate that the Lord’s Supper 
has no foundation in reason or scripture.” Now, we bey 
leave to ask, whether, among the conductors of the, work 
there are not one or two licensed clergymen; and whether, 
previous to their assuming the garb of ministers, they are 
not legally obliged to take the communion? If it be an- 
swered that the persons to whom we allude are only 
preachers, and not priests, they must at least confess, that 
their evasion of the law is rather ingenious than honour- 


able. The next correspondent comes boldly forward, 
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and demands an explanation of a certain prophecy, in 
terms that plainly indicate his beliefin the omniscience 
of the persons he is addressing. This correspondent 
must be one of themselves. Next comes Theophilus with 
four pages of argument to prove that unity in the church 
is desirable: to shew his discernment he proposes that 
‘the virtuous, the wise, and the disinterested, should 
join hands on the broad basis of free enquiry ;” and to de- 
monstrate his consistency, “ that aman who considers 
the various opinions in religion as so many means of the 
same end,” has noright to the appellation of a Christian. 
Every man is in his own opinion either “ wise, or virtu- 
ous, or disinterested ;” and it is better that a quietist 
should ‘* mope away the Sunday at home,” than waste it 
in degrading himself and burlesquing religion. But 
Theophilus gives way to Philalethes, whose letter is ex- 
pressly written for the same purpose that the book is 
published, to insult and vilify the prizstuoop. Thata 
man may conscientiously believe that there is no occa- 
sion for an order of men set apart to the celebration of 
the ceremonics of religion, and the inculcation of its du- 
ties, we feel no inclination to dispute; but the publica- 
tion of such an opinion, now tbat its general adoption 
would be productive of no advantage commensurate with 
its evils, can scarcely be justified, even when supported by 
the most persuasive eloquence, and the most cogent rea- 
soning. But the free-thinking conductors of this maga- 
zine seem to be totally unaware that any thing more will 
be required on subjects so important than the bare asser- 
tion of themselves or correspondents. With what de- 
cency and candour the topic before us is introduced the 
reader may judge by a sentence from a letter of Phila- 
lethes. ‘* It would be rendering a service to Christians 
in general, could you furnish:them with the history of 
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priests, pulpits and sacerdotal habits!" A scribbler who 
thus introduces priests, pulpits, and sacerdotal habits into 
the same sentence, and as of equal importance, must have 
sublime ideas of “ chris/ianity in general!’ But even this is 
exceeded by a letter on the word reverend. “ As it is 
well-known (says the pious correspondent,) that this 
appellation is given only to the clergy, as they are called, — 
whether in the establishment, or out of it, 1 would. ask what 
exclusive claims such persons have to it, on what ground 
théy claim it, and what end is to be answered by it?” He 
then doubts whether ** these reverend gentlemen are in 
general more venerable, or deserving of reverence than 
their hearers.” And be finally discovers that reverend 
“occurring only once, as applied to the holy one of Israel, 
and there the word oly being attached to it,” it would be 
more appropriate for the clergy to include the whole, 
and write ou their doors, “the Holy and Rev. Mr.——” 
And this is christianity, this is decency! Again, at 
page 27, we are favoured with “ an illustration of the 
well-known fact that priests of all religions are the same ;” 
and the story (a hackneyed one from Strabo,) is concluded 
by a sly hit at ‘* the craft and sordid views of the-priest- 
hood.” It seems not to have occurred to the religious 
club, that, @ priori, some respect is due to the most un- 
worthy person engaged (whether of necessity or not) in 
the service of religion; that if the public more frequently 
witness the errors and follies of the clergy than of any 
other class of men, it is because the former are more pe- 
euliarly exposed to public observation. We scrutinize 
their conduct with a severity proportioned to the im- 
portance of their duties and pretensions: even when 
thus severely examined, their general character is: above | 
reproach ; but regarding them as a professional body, how 
much superior do they rise to the members of some 
other professions ! 
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The prose part of this infamous publication concludes 
with a proposal that as “ at the meetings of the society 
for promoting genuine Christianity at the London Tavern, 
certain toasts were given to the memory of great men, 
such as Dr. Priestly, Dr. Price, &c.” and as the writer 
presumes that this is intended as a testimony of respect 
to them for their exalted virtues, and the benefits they 
have conferred upon mankind by their labours and suf- 
ferings, “‘ the name of Jesus, or Paul, or Peter, might 
also be drank in bumpers to three times three.” Whe- 
ther this be meant for argument or wit, it is equally 
blasphemous, and affords a just and striking proof that 
Christian free-thinking is only another name for sceptical 
hypocrisy. 
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EXTEMPORE PREACHING, 





SIR, 

1 wEG leave to call your attention to an abuse,. of all 
others the most pernicious to the interests, and degrading 
to the dignity of our ecclésiastica! establishment. The 
habit of extempore preaching, to which I allude, is become 
so familiar to the regular clergy, that were it not for 
the accompanying ceremonial, many of our provincial 
churches might be mistaken for methodist conventicles. 
That young men, just arrived from college, full of their 
own importance, and-eager to impress their rustic congre- 
gation with due respect for their extraordinary talents, 
should be guilty of a practice so dangerous and so inde- 
corous, would not be surprizing; but I observe with re- 
gret that many individuals of the old school; men of vir- 
tue, learning, andexperience; who in other respects know 
their duty, and feel the best intentions to perform it, have 
lately been seduced by a mistaken zeal for the interests of 
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the church, to adopt a practice the most fatally inimical 
to its existence. 

A clergyman who preaches extemporarily, can only be 
influenced by a sincere desire to promote the interests of 
religion, or by a determination to indulge his personal va- 
nity at the expence of honesty. But it does not appear in 
what respect extempore preaching is peculiarly promotive 
of faith or piety. It is asserted indeed that when a cler- 
gyman reads his sermon, he must necessarily be tnantmate; 
but this conclusion has been drawn fram observation ra- 
ther than reflection: that the delivery of our mimsters is 
in general languid and unimpressive cannot be disputed ; 
but this is a fault which they have it in their power to cor- 
rect,and when they do correct it what will be the necessity 
of extempore preaching. 

By indulging in a practice of this kind, we unwarily 
\ lead to the assimilation of the national church with the 
" sectarian establishments by which it is surrounded. Let 
the ravings of delirious fanaticism once be heard from our 
regular pulpits,and methodism may proclaim its triumph 
over that rational system of religious faith and ecelesias- 
tical discipline, which it has hitherto been the pride of 
England to defend! 

Inthe extempore effusions of religious oratory there 
will always be a more than moderate proportion of cant 
and nonsense. A sermon does not admit of those extra- 
neous embellishments which adorn the orations of a 
Burke, ora Cicero: the chief beauties of a pulpit dis- 
course are simplicity of diction, correctness of doctrine, 
and felicity of quotation from the sacred writings. But 
to those who cannot attain these excellencies, nothing is 
more easy than quaintness of expression, and hyperbole 
of sentiment. Evena really learned and able clergyman 
may be hurried, in the exuberance of religious ardour, to 
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the employment of phrases, and the advancement of 
doctrines which in his cooler moments he will be unable 
to call to his remembrance with satisfaction. 

The preceding observations have been suggested by 
the sermon, of which I send you a report. It was 
preached at a chapel not a hundred miles from 
street, Aldersgate-street, by a rival of Rowland Bill. I 
may enable Mr, himself to judge of his own 
effusions with some degree of correctness. 








“ Be ye holy for Tamholy.” Isatan, 


“ Brethren, ye have heard the words. Holinessis different 
from oi/iness, yet both do betoken richness—therefore, be 
ye anointed with the oil of gladness,and so shall ye be both 
holy and oily. But oil naturally leads me to the men- 
tion of the lamp of righteousness—of the ten virgins; I 
am afraid that there is not more than one to be found be- 
fore me, yet ye are not all married women! This is a time 
of wickedness ; a “ mollia tempora fandi.” We all run 
in the ways Of Satan; but if we rum death gallops, 
and thus are we overtakén in our wickedness. But 
providence is mysterious: even now, splendid in re- 
sumption, he drives along the celestial car of deified be- 
nignity, inclining on the axle of earth to the rut of pas- 
sion. Sweet saviour! "twas thy love bedewed the heart 
of man with spangled monuments of blessedness, eternal 
induration. Pleasing pain! to pant and press for righ- 
teous purposes, to wrestle in calm breathing, and’ strug- 
gle in gentle ecstacy. But what am [talking of ? [ven 
now methinks this world of sorrow sails away before 
mine raptur'd vision, and all creation’s unembellished 
charms, in glowing clouds, unrainbowed radiance swims, 
serenely silent. Sweet sisters, beloved brethren, faithful 
friends—Oh, how divine a thing is religious holiness. 
But I had forgot, my text must be divided. TI have al- 
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peady discussed the meaning of the word holy, and have 
therefore to consider, 2d. the words Be ye holy as @ com- 
mand. 3d. Be ye holy; the meaning of the word ye. 
4th. Be ye holy, jor L am holy; the meaning of the word 
for. Sth. The meaning of 1. 6th. Of am. 7th. The 


collective words J am. 8th. Recapitulation. 9th. Con- 





cluding deductions.” 
(Want of room prevents us from giving more than the 


concluding deductions.) 

“ Now then, my brethren, what have you to say against 
allthis. If any of you were to burn your fingers or scald 
your ancles, what an outcry you would raise. ‘The very 
idea of such a thing would cause a Fomertation in your 
bosoms. But what think you of being broiled all over 
like a red-herring—even worse than a beef-steak,which at 
least has a gridiron under it; like a piece of fat in the fire, 
and to all eternity. ‘Think of this I say; nay even listen 
not to what I may say, or Dr. Watts, or Dr. Hawker, or 
any of usmay say, but what the Lord saith. Oh I leap 
for joy at the mention of my Lord, who filleth my vessels, 
even my bowels, and my water-casks, daily : as for empty- 





ing them that I contrive to do myself, with my maid’s as- 
sistance ; particularly on Saturdays, which you all know 
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is washing day. Understand ye. physics, my brethren, 
or metaphysics, or mathematics? No, ye don’t, for ye 


are carnal-minded. So much for ye all; ye area sad 
set, heaven knows—three years, five months, and two 
weeks, have I been troubled with ye, but there is no 
making a silken purse out of a sow’s ear.. Know, we 
are all dust---that is ashes; but it is better to be earthly 
ashes than coals to feed the flame of eternal torment. 
Come then! ye that are heavy laden; come! and the 
sweetly flowing stream of softly meandering iniquity shall 
flow away from you turbid with repentance. Gently un- 
fold your gasping eyes, ye son of righteousness, so shall 
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ye see thesweet portion of Maoni’s goods, The Ro- 
mans, who were a great people: for ve know, my. bre- 
thren, that the city of Rome extended even unto Africa, 
believed not as ye Londoners do---so much less excuse 
therefore for your sins. I say that ye are a sad set. Hear, 
oh Zion! O Jerusalem: we have longed for thee in 
fruitfulness of hunger, and ‘now the wayward path that’ 
leads from mammon’s stores to everlasting resources’ 
of eternal pleasure, has a turnpike open to us all. Let 
us enter into it therefore at full gallop: though the gate 
is strait, and the road narrow, there is no jostling nor 
crossing: it is all smooth, and level, and clear. Nor 
dread the dangers of the course; it is better to be all 
dickey in this world than go to Old Nick in the next ; 
and from his grasping arms may ye be preserved, as the 
bullffnch from the cat, or the poor in fortune from a she- 
riff’s officer! Amen.” 
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THE NEW DOOR AND THE FURIOUS 
KNIGHT. 





Ir is with boundless concern that we record a most 
serious and afflicting outrage, of which we (hapless mor- 
tals!) have been the innocent cause. In our last number 
we ventured, most respectfully, to publish some remarks 
on the agnipotent Sir Richard’s experiment on combusti- 
bles, and in the same article had the misfortune to vindi- 
cate ourselves from divers foul charges contained in a 
letter addressed to us by the ingenious inventress of the 
Almeida bonnet. Now, although our motives were suf- 
ficiently obvious; although it was cleag that we as fully 
VOL. VIII. R 
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intended to compliment the knight as to conciliate the 
milliner, our observations (if fame speaks true) kindled a 
flame in the breast of the former most puissant personage, 
which, for a time, bade defiance to all quenchable experi- 
ments, whether “ vertical or horizontal.” The moment 
he had read them, he exclaimed most emphatically 
“scoundrels!” (meaning our innocent selves,) ‘‘ D—n 
this foolish b— of a milliner!” (meaning the fair and 
blameless Mrs. Blacklin;) then furiously rushed up stairs 
with the Satirist in his hand, and entering the chamber 
where the inventress of the Almeida bonnet was perusing 
another copy of the fatal work, he vociferated “ By G— 
Madam, you have made a pretty business of this! Why 
the devil did you write to those cursed Satirists? See 
how you have drawn them upon me. Oh, that my 
apartments should ever have been let toa vendor of caps 
and furbelows! Oh! Oh! Oh!” The lady thrice at- 
tempted to explain, and thrice was she interrupted by the 
outrageous knight, who returned_as often to the charge. 
At length,muttering something about a door, he descended 
the stairs; called up two of hie assignee servants, sent 
one for a bricklayer, and the other fora carpenter. ‘“ It 
shall no longer be said,” exclaimed he, as he saw them 
depart, ‘* that the businesses of Sir Richard Phillips, 
KNIGHT, and of Mrs. Blacklin, mid/iner, are both car- 
ried on at Number SIX, New Bridge-street! I'll have a _ 
new door! that I will! and on that door there snall be 
NO number, and through that door shall milliner never 
pass!!!" Magnanimous resolve ! But who does not feel, 
deeply feel for poor Mrs. Blacklin>?> We hope. she has, 
ere this, recovered from the effects of the knight’s outra- 
geous conduct ; but only think, reader, only think, how 
heart-breaking it must be for a milliner of her fine feelings 
to lose the privilege of passing and repassing a deor dig- 
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nied by the ingress and egress of SIR RICHARD 
PHILLIPS! 

Alas! the new door, and Mrs. Blacklin’s consequent 
degradation, are now compieted. 
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ELEGANCIES OF LITERATURE. 


ne 
MR. SATIRIST. 


Tue old cry of “ two strings to your bow,” has been so 
hackneyed in the world of politics, that I fear you will 
consider it as too trite for application to the microcosm 
of literature; in which so many little animals are playing 
about, like the auimalcule in a drop of ditch water, and 
whose beauties, /ikewise, require one of Leewenhoeck’s best 
microscopes to discover them. But, Sir, I must tell you 
that I have found out a literary beau,*® with two strings ; 
** one for the present use, and the other for store,” as ele- 
cantly expressed in his Majesty’s various depots ; ‘or lite- 
rally, one for Sunday reading, and the other, a “ Chronicle 
for posterity.” In short, Mr. Satirist, I presume that you 
have already discovered that I allude to the literary Janus 
whose Eraminer applies to our superiors, and whose Re- 
flector isto be applied to our posteriors: for such is the idea 
suggested by his very modest prospectus. The Examiner, 
you have already examined; it is therefore but fit that 





a 


* We are sorry that our-correspondent does not pay more 
attention to his spelling ; he ought to know that beau significs 
a fop or coacomd, It is too mnch for us to tead his effusions 
aud to hunt after their meaning. 
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we should reflect a little on the other, before it is consign- 
ed to the bookseller’s shelf, to wait for that posthumous 
fame, and posthumous sale, for which it is so admirably 
fitted. ‘i'he thing itself is on too extensive a scale, however, 
for me to reflect on it throughout in your present number ; 
or to crowd your pages with its deauties, like the gallery 
at Windsor. Were | indeed to claim a great share of your 
pages, which are read at the present day, in criticising a 
work deStined for posterity, and therefore not likely to be 
read by the existing generation, | fear that most of your 
readers, if they did not laugh outright at my folly, might 
yet be tempted to give, as the Reflector elegantly expres- 
ses himself, ““ a smile, which 1 can compare to nothing 
but the effect of vinegar on a death's head.” What that 
effect is, however, I will not pretend to say; but if you 
turn to page 92 of that work (for a /aburtous work it is) 
you will find that he had been supping on “ veal pye” 
and most probably on salad, and therefore the commenta- 
tors of posterity, if they don’t happen to comprehend _ his 
meaning, may insert and interpolate, as modern ones do 
with Shakespeare; and for “ death’s,” perhaps read calf’s 
head, &c, &c. &c. 

There is one article in it, however, highly deserving of 
special notice: an article which from its internal evidence 
is the unloubted offspring of the Reflector himself, and 
which, like one of the new invented children’s toy booke, 
by taking off and putting on the various heads, represents 
him in the different characters of critic, translater, and 
versifier. ‘This is Art. XIX. “* Atys the enthusiast,” but 
which might with great propriety be. called ** ‘The Eu- 
nuch’s Garland.” Perhaps fortunately for modern decency, 
this elegaut etlusion, which seems to have been huated 
out from Catullus, as a kind of entremet.to.the heavier 
dishes, is not to be read at the present day, and cannot 
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therefore be expected to enlighten modern novices; how- 

ever if a chance copy of this work should be preserved for 

future generations, and they should consider itillustrative 

of the “ character of the times” as_ the editor intends, I 

fear they will give the fzmes a very indifferent chayacter. 
‘T'o look at this specimen more in detail,.as it.seems to be 
a kind of literary gauntlet, we will slightly examine its 
merits so far as they entitle its author, to the three charac- 
tersalready mentioned. Ass a critic, he tells us,“ had this 
poem been a loose one, or in any respect of a loose tenden- 
cy, a translation of it would never have formed a place in 
the Reflector ;” what ideas this Reflector may affix to the 
words, “ loose tendency” Twill not pretend to say ; but if 
the majority of those who look at it, do not say, that the 
stury is disgusting, and that the details are. decently 
minute, I will then confess that there are harmony, ele- 
gance, and deceney, in the line, beginning “ MVith flinty 
knife,” &c. &e, &e.* 

Now, Sir, after this specimen, what willyou think of the 
critic who will say that ‘* Catullus duly impressed with 
the nature and interest of his subject, bas treated it in a 
manner that might have madePope himself blush for some 
parts of his Eloisa.” ‘That Catullus might not have been 
an indeceut writer in ancient Rome, where even at table 
the body was exposed naked, I will not deny ; but I pre- 
sume no one will venture to say that the translation is 
fit for the eye of any female, except those who may take 
a delight in modelling, or in critically examining the un- 
clothed figures too often exposed in our modern exhibi- 
tions ; or whose delicacy hus, perhaps, been refined into 





—— —_— 


* We omit the remaiuder of this line on account of its gruss 
indelicacy. ; 
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philosophical! curiosity by the lays of the modern Anacreon. 
Let us now consider him as a translator. 


** With snowy hand it snatch’d in haste the timbrel’s 


airy round on high, 
* That opens with the trampet’s blasts thy rites, mater. 


nal mystery.” 

Now, Mr. Sat, in the name of ali that is unintelligible, 
what are we to understand by “ maternal mystery” cou- 
pled as it is with the antecedent curious expressions ? or 
what are we to say of the translator who could thus paro- 
dy the two original lines of the poet ; 


s* Niveis citata cepit manibus leve tympanum, 
Tympanum, tubam, Cybelle, tua, mater, initia.” 


In another part, by a happy felicity, or a curious one, 
in the translation of “ volitare,” he transforms the priest- 
esses of Cybele into housemaids or old chairwomen., 

«* Where the ivy-crown’d priestesses toss with their brows, 

‘¢ And send the shril! how! through their deity’s house, 

‘+ Where they shriek,and they scour, and they madden about, 

*s *Tis there we go bounding in mystical rout.” 


That this translator meant scower, is extremely probable ; 
but he cannot hope to fudge this off, as a typographical 
error: it won't do to lay the blame upon the devel ! 

To examine all his elegancies as a translater, would 
tire your patience, Mr. Sat. we will therefore briefly no- 
tice himas a versifier. Here indeed he does not claim the 
meed of originality, for he says, ‘* the verse “ which I 
have used at the commencement, is not acapricious or 
eccentric one, being nothing but two lines of a common 
song measure thrown into one. 


‘© As near Porto-bello lying—on the gently-swelling flood. 
“© Atys o’er the distant waters hurried in his rapid bark.” 


So that, in fact, we have here a new version of Catullus 
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to the tune of Hosier’s Ghost ! and the succeeding numbers 
of the Reflector, if it should succeed, will doubtless give us 
Tibullus to the tune of Moll im the Wad, or the more ap- 
propriate one of Whata beauty I did grow” \'! 

This new specimen ofthe dithyrambic” is indeed 
productive of some curious ideas, with respectto cadence. 
if we read it, not in double lines, but actually as its proto- 
type Hosier’s Ghost is priuted, take one short specimen, 

‘¢ And on pursue the sacred crew, 

s¢ ‘Till at the door of Cybele, 

‘¢ Faint and fasting, down they siuk 
‘© In pale éimmovability ; 

‘© The heavy slecp—the heavy 


o 


«* Sleep grows o’er their failing eyes, 
‘© And, lock’d in dead repose, 
“ The rabid frenzy lies.” 


Now, Mr. Sat. sing that to the tune of Hosier’s Ghost, 
and then say ifancient or modern poetry ever produced 
its parallel---in short, Sir, I can only pretend to delineate 
the unhappy author by two of his own lines, 

** Raging, panting, wild, and witless, through the sul- 
leu shades it broke, 

Like the fierce, unconquered heifer, bursting from her 
galling yoke!!!” 

You may perhaps object to the term heifer as applied 
to James, Henry, Leigh, &c. but when you consider that 
the harmony of the line would be destroyed by the intro- 
duction of her younger brother, you will perhaps agree 
with me that what it wants in sense, is made up in sound. 
After these specimens, I presume you will have no objec- 
tion to address the transjator in his own concluding words, 

‘© Far from my home, thy visitations be : 
Drive others mad not me : 
Drive others intoimpulse wild and fierce insanity,” 
Y ours, 
Ecuo. 
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CLERICAL INHUMANITY. 





** T tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall that child be 
When thou ly’st howling.” 
3 Imitat. Shakespeare. 





MRK. SATIRIST, 
As you have, on several occasions, manifested a lauda- 
ble desire of entering upon record, for the purpose of 
transmitting to posterity, the acts and sayings of the 
Nottinghamshire parsons, 1 take the liberty of laying be- 
fore you a few particulars, which, L trust, will not in the 


least disparage the stock already on hand. A certain 
worthy and pains-taking farmer of that said county, who 
also, ecclesiastically speaking, has a cure of souls, that 
is, [ suppose, in laical expression, a curer of souls— 
Cure--ha! Whata flash of intelligence rushes npon the 
mtellect in that said word? Your correspondent, Censor, 
in No. 38, brings forward, under the head of Cirical 
Delinquency, a worthy divine, who, on being urged, a lit- 
tle out of bis way, to inter a corpse, asit would not Keep, 
rather abruptly, as was at that time thought, replied, 
then you may salt it—yet, do but attend closely, this man 
was also a curer, and, on applying to a dictionary you 
will find, fo salt or to season, so that, after all, we possi- 
biv have been too hasty in censuring the worthy person ; as 
it is more than probable, if numbers of his brethren 
were pushed into their strong hold of logic, they would 
demonstrably determine, that. inno instance whatsoever 
onght the term toextend beyond the eu/inary acceptation 
thereoi. But digression apart. On Sunday the 3d of 
1 
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June ult. the fact is strongly engraven on the minds of 
his parishioners, this most worthy personage, this farmer 
parson or parson farmer, it willdo either end before, re- 
fused the rites of the church to the wife of a mechanic, 
who attended to return thanks to Almighty God for her 
preservation under the peril of child-birth, and also to 
have her child christened, It seems she had not given 
notice of her intent, aud both she and her attendants were 
suffered to return without the ceremonies having been 
performed, but not without reproof for date attendance, 
when in fact, he was thenonly leaving his seat, after having 
performed the rite of baptism upon another infant. It 
is also wotorious that on the last fast day, a respectable wo- 
man attended on the same first-mentioned occasion, and 
although the ceremeny was then goné through, yet he 
strongly urged the wmpropriety of the day, and parted with 
an admonition to avoid, in future, such things on such days. 
But the transaction of the 19th day of December last 
past beggars all his former resplendencies---outdoes all 
his former outdoings. ‘The body of a child of a very re- 
spectable inhabitant of his parish was conveyed for inter- 
ment to the church door at ten minutes past four in the 
evening, where he was found, in appearance, ready for 
business: now, whether his cows, sows, or sheep, were 
in pressing need of his immediate and fostering care I 
shail not take upon me to determine; but the solemn 
groupe were assailed by such a storm of words as would 
not, I doubt, look quite orthodox om paper. He posi- 
TIVELY REFUSED to inter the infant, alledging ‘‘ it was 
highly necessary an example should le made somewhere—they 
might place the corpse inthe church, and he would bury it the 
next day;” mild remonstrance was tried at first without 
avail; ‘* he would not use a candle in the church.” At 
length, after much entreaty, he was prevailed upon to give 
the poor babe a Little earth, but, to the last refused its 
VOL. VIir. » , 
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admission into the church, and only read that part of 
the ceremony appointed for the grave!!! Not use a can- 
dle in the church—why, truly as to that matter, I do not 
indeed see the necessity of it. If the incumbent of a 
large parish, after having for thirty years stumbled and 
Jloundered through a part of the 15th chapter of Corin- 
thians, could not for once hobble through it by ow! light, 


he must be avery shabby concern indeed.* Not use a 





* Asaproof that zeal for econumy sometimes hurries our 


divine to the confines of shabbiness ; be it recorded, that on a 
certain time, having been delayed at his farm by obstetric or 
other momentous operations half an hour later than usual, he 
hurries home with the utmost speed ; arrived, ue bounces into 
the kitchen, and the first object that saluted his eyes was a 
shoulder of mutton nearly at liberty from the spit: Good 
God, the dinner is spoiled ! Did you weigh it? says he to the 
cook ; the butcher did, Sir, it was 7ib.—the butcher—seven 
pounds—impossible ! he must have deceived you.--did you 
watch his little finger inthe way Ido ? Take it up instantly, 
bring me the troys, andjdrain offall the fat ; we'll weigh that 
too ; ’twas done, and the minute stood thus : 
Ib. oz. 
The whole, or raw mutton (as was said) 7 0 


Roasted mutton 
Fat and gravy 
Allowed for adhesion to dripping pan 


Sum of the parts - - 


Deficiency - : - - 1 7 
Send this moment for the butcher—the butcher makes his 
eppearince. How heavy do you say this meat was? 7ibs, 
Sr. Are you sure of that? Yes Sir, exactly, Sir—Oh, was 
itso: Then | must shew you, Sir, how a plain case will con. 
vict you ; but in the first instance I suppose, Sir, you are 
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candle in the church! Suffer me to ask you, worthy Sir, 
(as this is the age of precedent) have you not any Squire 
Noodle on record as interred by torch-light 2? Nota soli- 
tary instance of any Mrs. Doodle buried by candle-light ? 
Pray, Sir, let me ask you, are you in the habit of putting 
your veto upon these kind of things if si/k and leather 
smooth the way? No, no; and you also know too well 
there are people who are fully apprised of your degal in- 
competency to dictate the hour of interment ; to substantiate 
which assertion, let me bring to your long excluded 
view the 65th canon, one of those long neglected laws 
by which you are bound, to which (nay wince not) you 
must pay implicit obedience. ‘The said canon runs thus: 


‘© No minister shall refuse or delay to bury any corpse that 
is brought to the church or church-yard (convenient warning 
being given him before) in snch manner and form as is pre- 
scribed in the book of Common Prayer, And if he refuse to 
bury, except the party were denounced or excommunicated for 
some grievous and notorious crime, (and no man able to tes. 
tify of his repentance) he shall be suspended by the bishop of 
the diocese from his ministry by the space of three months.” 


Now, Sir, upon what ground stands your refusal to bury 
this child ? You cannot plead the not having convenient 
warning thereof ; for you were there, not by cuauce,I pre- 
sume; for you were in your sacerdotals. However out of 


—™~ 





ready to allow that all the parts of any thing taken collec. 
tively are equal to the whole of that same thing? Yes, Sir, 
to be sure, Sir. Then look, here, Sir, is the whole of what you 
say the mutton was—there are the parts, leaving a deficiency 
of Ib. abating 3 of an ounce, But, Sir, says the butcher, 
you have omi(ted one part, Whrat part is that, pray ? Why, 
Sir, the part that went up the chimney. Oh, Oxford, Ox- 
ford!!! 
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unison the fact may be to your high-toned feelings, you are 
the servant of your parishioners ; the canon explicitly states 
you shall not refuse or delay (not at this hour or the other 
hour,) but you shall not refuse or delay to bury (warning 
thereof being given by any parishioner,) mind that, not 
the hour fixed to suit your own convenience, according — 
to the prescribed form, that is, the whole form, the 
whole rite of burial, on pain of suspension. I am not to 
be told that the canons are a dead letter, not suitable to 
the times: they are, Sir, the laws to which you must bow. 
And why not, | pray? if the Jaity are to be pestered 
with the vexatious worm-eaten statutes of James I. no 
more applicabie to the present times than they a> to 
the climate of Japan. } 

So “itis highly necessary an example should be made 
somewhere,” is it? Nobly spoken indeed! Pray, will 
your reverence have the goodness to inform me if this 
said making of example should be ina peculiar mode ? Sir, 
there are diflerent ways of making examples you know; 
and should be in the stile of charity; should begin at 
home, worthy Sir. Where could you betake yourself? where 
is behaviour like yours to find a welcome refuge ? The 
very (uran Outang would scorn to herd with-yeut Was 
this a time to insult the grief of a father? to lacerate the 
still streaming wounds of a mother’s feelings? Your re- 
puted muster, Sir, had not any trait like this in Ais charac- 
ter. As to your real master, being atliberty to chuse my 
own connexions, I shall not foul my fingers in holding 
him up te you. Are men of this description to repro 
bate the increase of dissenters ; to complain of empty pews ; 
to exact homage from their parishioners, and arrogantly 
conceive it to be their due ? No, let them rather be thank- 
ful that, indignant at their enormities, the whole commu- 
nity docs not with one voice join in the retort of Otway’s 
pjerté on a priest of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 








Newgate. 


‘“* You waat to lead 
Dy reason blindfold, like the hamper'd lion, ‘ 
Cleck'd of his aoble vigour ; then when baited 
Down to obedient tameness, make it couch 
And shew sirange tricks, which you call signs of faith ; 
So silly souls are gull’d—and you get money. 


A way—no more.” 
FLAGELLATOR. 


Southwell, Jan, 6th; 1811. 
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NEWGATE, 





Amon the various changes which modern reformers 
are anxious to effect, there is none more extraordinary, or 
more destructive in its consequences, than that which has 
recently taken place in Newgate. ‘This gaol, which was 
erected to restrain and punish villainy, has now become 
the womb of mischief, aad the nursery of crime. Wretches 
who have been sent thither to expiate their former ini- 
quities, instead of passing their prison hours in sorrow 
and repentance, instead of manifesting that contrition 
which can alone qualify them for admission into honest 
society, and entitle them to the favour of a great and 
virtuous sovereign, have devoted their time and at- 
tention to the propagation of new and more flagrant libels 
and to the maturing of the most diabolical conspiracies.’ 
They seem either to imagine that the punishment of the 
past is an indemnity for future atrocities, or that a time 
is fast approaching when turpitude will be rewarded 
with impunity ; and disloyalty to their present sovereign 
accepted as a passport to the favourand protection of his 
successor ; but we venture to predict, that unless their 
ultimate and accursed plans of revolution should unhap- 
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pily succeed, and that throne which has so long been 
blessed and adorned by the illustrious house of Bruns- 
wick be usurped by upstart adventurers, 


Such misfortunes 
Will ne'er befal our country. 


Gracious heavens! judging from the feelings of their 
own corrupted hearts, of what baseness and degeneracy 
do they suspect even the most illustrious to be capabie ? 

One of these miscreants, whose imbecility and igno- 
rance is fortunately an excellent antidote to his malgnity, 
tells us (and, thank God, he teils us truly) that the Prince 
of Hales ** is surrounded by the whole family’s affections, 
by the affections of his royal relations, the DUKES !"* 

Now this being the case, how can this inveterate libel- 
ler of the Duke of York, this wretch, who Gterally sold the 
support of his /raud-established newspaper tothe vile pét- 
secutors of that much injured prince, expect either pro- 
tection or favour from the Prince of Wales? Does he dare 
to presume that there is no reciprocity of fraternal affec- 
tion and friendship in the breast of his Royal Highness ? or 
is he ignorant that, 


* - 7 


** A gencrous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love—wilh one resentment gloas ? 


Itis certain that nothing but absolute insanity or the 
delusive expectations of future impunity, could embolden 
any man to publish such etrocious libels as have recently 
appeared in the Statesman. Not only have the king’s phy- 
sicians been indirectly accused of publishing false accounts 





—_— 


* The whole of the paragraph from which this extract is 
made, is one of the most curious specimens of anticlinax ever 
witnessed 
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of his majesty’s health, but the chancellor of Englafta 
(than whom a more conscientious man exists not)has been 
directly charged with fraud and villainy!!! That weare 
justified in assertinug this, the following extract from the 
Statesman of ‘Tuesday, January 22d, will sufliciently 
evince. 

** Ifthere be a race it isa race* in which only one side 
runs. One side indeed has run. RECOVERY has 
started and would fain reach the goal in time. But let 
us not be misrepresented when speaking of RECOV ERY. 
Any thing real of ruat NAms has never existed since the 
lamentable misfortune the Courier thus makes a jest of. 
It has not existed; but a Mime nick-naming itself by that 
venerated appellation,t and backed by all the usurpers, has 
started for the prize, which prize is no less than the seat 
of SUPREME MAJESTY. Askthat man, who is cal+ 
led Lord Eipon, what he ¢ knows of this? Ask him too 
if he means to give fair play ? Or if he does not mean to 
make his mu/e win by foul means? Let the country be 
aware of thatman. He dare conccive, if he have nerve to 
execute, what may bring this country to horrors she 
has not dreamt of. Let hin be watched; for by all the 
nation’s expectations his conduct needs a watch upon it.” 

Let us hear no more about the “ accursed restrictions of 
the press,” at least not from men who, while they are 








* The article from which this is taken was writien in reply 
to a very just observation contained in the Courier of the 19th 
instant, that there seemed to be a most indecent whip and spuc 
race between REGENC Y and REOVERY. 


+ This jesuitical miscreant had before hinted that if there 
were a race, regency was the better horse. 


t We copy the é/alics from the original, 
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whiting such libels as these are absolutely contributing to 
a subscription and entering into a conspiracy, the object 
of which isto ruin, by vexatious lawsuits, every man 
who has the honesty to employ the press inthe cause of 
loyalty and true patriotism. We have before stated that 
such a subscription and such a conspiracy had been plan- 
nedin Newgate ; we have since learned from unquestion- 
able authority that the wretches with whom the scheme 
originated continue to be indefatigable in their base and 
detestable exertious. 

We (and proudly do we record the fact) are selected as 
the first victims whom they Aope to sacrifice; but “ strong 
in the armour of righteousness” we fearthem not. Thrice 
have we, already encountered the enemies of our king 
and country in Westminster Hall, and thrice have they 
retired from the field of battlecovered with disgrace and 
infamy. 


PRLIPE LACE POEL EAPB ORLA LE COLES 


2 


EXTRACTS FROM COBBETT. 
No. Vi. 


It has been suggested to us that as many persons are in 
the habit of perusing the Satirist who would be ashamed 
to admit the Political Register into.their houses, it would 
increase the effect of our extracts from Cobbett’s former 
works, and render the infamy and apostacy of theirauthor 
more conspicuously odious ifwe were tomingle with them 
a few specimens of the doctrines now promulgated by the 
Newgate convict; we have therefore added some quota- 
tions from the PoliticalRegister of January the 12th inant, 
in Which the Dutch are represented to have been justified 
in receiving the French, and pretty broad hints given that 
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Englishmen would be wise if they followed theirexample, 
unless, what the convict is now pleased to term, their 
grievances,’ are redressed !!! 

The first of the following extracts, is taken from volume 
the 7th, page 96, of Cobbett’s Works. 

“ he revolutionized Dutch.—Most of the Batavian 
troops destined for the Batavian expedition, have reached 
the Helder and Texel, when to-morrow morning a begin- 
ning will be made to embark them on board the transports, 
which are ready for sea. General Doeendels has not yet 
returned from Zwoll, whither he is gone to inquire into 
thecircumstances which have induced the troops quartered 
in that town, to oppose their intended embarkation; two 
companies of the troops of Delft have likewise refused to go 
on board the transports. The provincial administration of 
Holland, has published a reply to the letter of the Conven- 
tion, wherein the province of Holland was threatened with 
military execution, in case the arrears of contribution were 
not immediately discharged by that province. 

“* Remarks(upon the preceding, by W.Cobbett)—* Now 
what honest heart does not rejoice at this treatment of the 
Dutch ?— Military execution ! that's right, that’s good, that’s 
just! These are muddy-headed, cowardly, ungrateful vil. 
dains, who opened their gates to the savages of Gaul, and 
who basely attempted the life of the descendant of those 
who had made them a nation, and who had ever been their 
shield and buckler. Squeeze them, good Carmagnoles; I 
pray you squeeze them, till you have got.the very marrow 
of their bones. Bleéd them, good guillotiners, till, like the 
patients of our famous Sangado, they are fit for nothing 
but a coffin. Leave not a drop in their veins. Leave not 
a single drop, for the love of liberty ! Shave them an inch 
beneath the skin: rasp down their blubber cheeks til! they 
are shapen like your own monkeyjowls. Youareall brethren 
VOL. VIII. T 
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now, and you should all look alike, lest strangers should 
suspect there are bastards in the family. If they are too, 

thick and short, hang them up an hour or two to stretch.” 
Cobbett’s Porcupine, vol. 7. page 96. 

Extract from Cobbett's Political Register, Jan. 12th, 1811. 
How came there to be traitors in Holland ?* And how 
came these traitors to be so powerful as to prevent the 
Dutch from fighting indefence of this country ? If, indeed, 
the people were not true to themselves, that accounts for the 
conquest at once, without any reference to the powers of 
volcanos and lava. But, here again we must push on up- 
wards to the cause. What made the people mot trueto 
themselves 2 Special brutes they must be, if they were trat- 
torsto themselves. Pity, indeed! Talk to me not of pity 
for wretches who were so false in their nature as to be 
false to themselves. You mean to their government. In 
any other way your words have no meaning. They are 
nonsense. Well, then, what made the people not true to 
their government? What was the cause of this? There is 
no effect without av adequate cause. What madethem so 
act, that the I’rench found no difficulty in conquering their 
country? What made them stand cool spectators of the 
conquest ? ‘This is what weshould inquire into. This 
is what no one ever thinks of exposing to our view, Yet, 
this is the only point, in which we are at all interested, 
But, the truth is, that the answering of this question would 
not suit the views of those who are striving might and 
main to divert our minds from the real cause by invectives 
against the conqueror and by piteous descriptions of the 
situation of the people——-The real cause of the conquest 
of Holland by France, and, of course, of all the evils, to 


a 





* We beg leave to answer this query by proposing another, viz, 
How came there to be ¢raitors in NEWGATE? 


+ The inuendo is here too obvious to be mistaken, Eprros. 
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Holland and to England, which have followed that con- 
quest, is to be found in the transactions of 1785, and the 
two or three subsequent years, when the people of Holland, 
after a long and ofstinate struggle for their rights, or what 
they said were their rights, were reduced to submission 
by the introduction of a foreign army, and compelled, by 
military force, to yield to the will of the government. —— 
This is the interesting point with the man who reflects. 
It isnot the treatment, or the condition, of Holland now; 
but the cause which produced this state of things.” Page 
74. : 
Extract from Cobbett’s Works, Vol. 8th. 

*‘ Thus have you seen the consequences ofFrench inva- 
sion, from which you have also seen, that no compact, 
convention, no treaty, no tribute, will preserve any coun- 
try, in which these infernal monsters can, either by force 
or fraud, once get a sure footing. That they will leave 
nothing unattempted to get such a footing, in these states, 
is most certain; so that you have only to determine 
whether you will witness horrors, such as you have read 
of, and perhaps still worse, or bravely resolve to keep off 
the contaminating, cut-throat crew, by the thunder of 
your cannon and the point of your bayonets. Peace ! 
Peace ! Peaee !—Ah, this is the soothing sound by which 
you have been and yet are lulled anddeluded. 4 corrupt 
and wicked faction, who are combined with the despots of 
France, and who are continually endeavouring to divide 
you and keep you disarmed, in order that you may fall 
an easier prey to themselves and their Gallic masters ; this 
abomiuable faction, in spite of all your boasted know- 
lege, and still more boasted love of liberty and indepen- 
dence, have contrived to hoodwink and delude you, and to 
make you submit, with seeming resignation, to injuries 
and insults unheard of; and all this have they done by a 
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continual capting repetition of the single monosyllable 
PEACE! But even suppose it possible to patch up a 
peace with the haughty Divan, suppose that your govern- 
ment and yourselves were to abandon every thought of 
preserving vour national honor and independence, and 
basely knuckle down before the altar of Gallic despotism, 
bearing the demanded ¢éridule in your enervated hands; 
and suppose, that, in consequence of this, the grovelling 
tyrants were to condescend to honor you with the super- 
cilious grin of forgiveness: suppose all this, would all 
this ensure you your beloved peace, after which you han- 
ker and pine with the fondness of the loverand the fret- 
fulness of the child? The answer to this question is best 
givenin the fate of the degraded republics of Europe, to 
whom, on like conditions, France has already granted the 
blessings of peace. 

** Holland stands first in the catalogue of misery and 
dishonor. Holland, so lately the spot of freedom, commerce, 
industry, and affluence, having been pillaged by its dear 
ally, the rapacious republic of France, and forced to 
declare war against Great Britain, by which it lost both its 
maritime importance, and nearly all its foreign valuable 
possess'ons, prescnts at this moment the sad spectacle of 
a country divided against itself, governed by the haughty 
mandates, andawed by the arms of France, destitute of 
commerce, its navy annihilated, defaced almost from 
amongst the nations of Europe, and reduced to a mere 
skeleton of that power, which once so nobly contended 
for reai liberty, and which disputed with Great Britain 
the empire ofthe main, If I ask you to what this migh- 
ty downial is tobe attributed, you will not hesitate to 
answer that it waseffected by the introduction ef French 
principles, and by the united efforts of the crafty and the 
credulous ; by the traitors who (as ours do) still cried 
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Peace with France, and by the silly people who listened 
to their deluding voice.” Vol. 8. page 314 and 315. 


Extract from the Political Register, Jan. 12th, 1811. 


* One effectof the forced submission of the Dutch was, 
the emigration, in 1787, of many of the leading men 
amongst the patriots, to France, where a reluctance to.re- 
form was then brewing a revolution. Here the Dutch 
patriots found kindred spirits. It was combustible added 
to combustible: and, be it remarked in passing, the fate 
of the people of Holland, forced to degrading submission 
by foreign troops, served in no small degree to put the 
French upon their guard, and to bring forth that body of 
national defenders, who have, at last, been moulded into 
the conquerors of Europe. When the French revolu- 
tionary war began in 1793, it was quite natural that the 
Dutch government should be on the side of England and 
Prussia ; and (whether right or wrong, for that is what we 
are now discussing) it was not less natural that the Dutch 
people should be on the side of those who were at war 
against England and Prussia, especially when the persons 
whose cause they espoused werealsofighting against their 
own government, a sort of struggle in which the Dutch 
people had been so recently engaged. Wasit, therefore, at 
allsurprizing, that,when the Duke of Brunswick was driven 
out of France, the people of Holland expressed their joy 
in every way that they dared? Was it, therefore, at all sur- 
prizing, that, when the French armies advanced, in a few 
months'afterwards, to the invasion of Holland, they found 
fortresses. fall at the first summons, which had formérly 
cost a regular siege of months ? Was it surprizing that 
the invaders had merely a march to perform, and were, 
in fact, received as deliverers instead of being opposed as 
enemies? But, besides these reasons for not defending 
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their country against the French, the fact was, that the 

French army was accompanied by those very Dutch PA- 

TRIOTS * who had emigrated to France in 1786.” 

Page 76. | 

The following is taken from the 8th Volume of Cobbett’s 
Works. 

“ Dutch Prisoners.—At Yarmouth, in England, it is said, 
that a rich subscription had been made for the wounded 
sailors and marines, and that such was the philanthropy of 
the subscribers, particularly the quakers, they applied the 
money to the service of the Dutch as well as the English 
sailors. All I can say of this matter is, that if I had been 
an English sailor in the hospital, I would not have been 
a partuker with Nic Frog; and that, if these philanthro- 
pists had stuck a plaster on my wound, I would have torn 
it off with indignation. I hate the citizens of the world, 
and their indiscriminating benevolence. ‘ I love my dog 
—you love yours.” That's my motto. Who would not 
call a man an unnatural monster, that should profess to 
have the same affection for his neighbeur’s children as for 
hisown? Yet let me say, that this is much more natural, 
than it is to receive, with the very same kindnéss, those 
who were coming to ruin the country, and those who had 
ventured their lives in frustrating their destructive inten» 
tions. Besides, the people of Yarmouth ought to have 
recollected, that these Dutch swabs were not an honourable 
foe, but a gang of ungrateful TRAITORS to the. Stadthol» 





® For * patriots’ read ‘* cowardly, ungrateful villains, wha 
opened their gates to the savages of Gaul, and who basely at- 
tempted the life of the descendant of him who had made them a 
nation, and who had cver been their shield and buckler.” Vide 
the first catract. , mn 
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der, and the lawful States General; and that, to caressa 
them thus, was to encourage the malcontents at home to 
follow theirexample. What construction will thosetrea« 
cherous rascals put upon this generosity? Why, they will 
say (and not without some apparent reason) that it is an 
indication, that, had they effected an hostile landing in 
England, the people would have received them as friends. 
The word philanthropy has, like many others,been corrupt 
ted and debased by modern jargonists.. It means an af- 
fectionate tenderness for mankind; but never till now 
was it thought to convey the idea of a blind, stupid, gap- 
ing love for every one, good or bad, friend or foe, that 
comes within its reach. I have known many of your phi- 
lanthropic citizens of the world,and Iam sure I never knew 
a good husband, father, or master, amongst them. Their 
affection is spread about over such a vast surface, that 
their own families, who only of course come in for their 
due share, hardly perceive its influence. I know a do- 
zen fellows that are everlastingly bawling about their en- 
deavours in the cause of humanity, while their wives and 
children are starving in rags.* ‘To return to Yarmouth— 
I shail be told in defence of the conduct of philanthropists, 
that the scripture enjoins us to forgive, and even to love 
our enemies,—very true; but the scripture no where tells 
us that we ought to love them better than our friends; 
and I am persuaded that the reader will agree with me, 
that the philanthropists might have emptied their purse 
into the hands of people of their own parish, who stood 
in greaterneed of it than prisoners of war, who are receiv- 





wWwe_—— a - - - > — —) etl 


* We also know a brother of one of thé wretches, who was 
starving in rags, tilla worthy man vowed he would expose the 
philanthropic patriot unless he relieved him 5 sipce which he has 


been generously allowed about eight pounds per annum. © 
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ing a plenty of every thing necessary from the governe 
ment. But disposing of their money in this old beaten way 
would have made no noise in the world: it would not have: 
been worth putting into a newspaper: instead of philanthro- 
py, it would have been mere charity. Believe me, reader, 
had it not been for the ostentatious vanity of the philan- 
thropists, the Dutch prisoners might have gone to the de- 
vil for their largesses. So much for medern philanthropy.” 
P. 30, 33, and 32. 


Extract from the Political Register, Jan. 12th, 1811. 


* Reader, do you not feel for these people?* Consult 
your own heart, and, if it be not fashioned to degrading 
submission; if there be in itone drop of blood that warms 
to the cause of freedom, it will tell you, that the Dutch 
people never could forgive ; and that the children of those 


mothers, who, on that day, shut themselves up in darkness 
to avoid the hateful sight of their invaders, would, whea 
they became men and women, have the desire of revenge 
firmly implanted in their bosoms against those invaders, f 
their employers and their abettors of every name and in 
every degree.——T hus, then, we have before us here, the 
real cause of the conquest of Holland by France. It, per 
haps, does not merit the name of conquest. The people, 
if they did not invite, admitied and received the French, 
They brought inthe French against their government, as 
their government had brought in the Prussians against 
them. When the government reduced the peopleto sub- 


— 
tel 





* That is, ‘for these Dutch swabs and ungrateful traitors to 
the Stadtholder!!!” 

+ Not the ‘* monkey-jowled Carmagnoles,” but the Prussians 
who assisted (o quell the Dutch rebellion in 1785 are here allud- 
ed to. | : 
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mission, the people, as far as they were able, left the 
country and went to France; and when the people got the 
upper hand, the government went off to Prussia and to 
England.” Page 77. 


PROS POOL EPPS FE ICD OF 


POLITICAL WRITERS. 


—_ ae eee 


Ir has been observed, and we must admit the obser- 
vation to be correct, that the literary advocates of dis- 
content and disloyalty, are far more numerous, and with 
few exceptions, more able than those who are in the 
habit of writing in favour of the existing government. 

The causes of this lamentable fact are sufficiently ob- 
vious. Inthe first place, every man who feels himself 
qualified by education to hold a higher rank in society 
than that in which birth or fortune have placed him, 
naturally becomes dissatisfied, and his dissatisfaction is 
always extended to that government from which he is 
unable to obtain the protection and patronage, which 
vanity whispers him his talents deserve. Discontent and 
disappointment engender envy, malignity, and all the 
baser passions of mankind; for, alas! although education 
may enlighten the mind, it never can enngble the base- 
born soul ; he arrogantly concludes that the established 
order of things must be radically bad, because his indi- 
vidual merits are usrewarded: and regards every man 
who has a share in the administration as his enemy, be- 
cause he is not his friend; he feels that Ae has nothing 
to lose by any change, and.therefore becomes the furious 


advocate of reform and innovation; hoping that in the 
VOL. VIII, v 
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general fermentation, even those who are sprung from 
the very dregs of the human species, and himself among 
the rest, will rise into notice and repute. ‘The greatest 
curse that could befal this country would be the comple- 
tion of the patriotic Mr. Whitbread’s plan of universal 
education. We have already seen the effect of enlight- 
ening the sons of ale-house keepers, tailors, and shop- 
sweepers, in the couduct of Cobbett, Finnerty, and Waith- 
man. What glorious anarchy should we behold if Eng- 
Jand were once peopled with such animals as these ani- 
mals who, in their hearts, have the same antipathy to 
kings, ministers, and judges, that Satan and his infernal 
associates had for those who drove them into “ outer 
darkness.” Another cause of the superior literary sup- 
port which dis/oyalty and discontent receive, is AVARICE, 
which is ever one of the ruling passions in base and sor- 
did minds. The man who writes for base lucre, and un- 
happily there are few public writers who are instigated by 
any nobler motive, knows that discontent is a more sale- 
able article than /oyalty. JOHN BULL delights to hear his 
burthens magnified and pitied. He is like a man afflicted 
with the gout, who will always listen with more atten- 
tion to those who tell him he is “ very bad,” and that his 
danger is very great, than to his real friends, who endee- 
vour to condole him, by assuring him that his temporary 
fit of gout will probably preserve him from more serious 
afflictions, and advise him to endure his sufferings with 
patience. If, however, the former were to recommend 
him to cut off the afflicted limb as the best means of cur- 
ing his temporary pains, he would begin -to think that 
the advice of the latter was the more sensible; and we 
doubt not but John Bull would .be equally disinclined to 
adopt the violent remedies of his favourite political doc- 
tors: who, like other quacks, provided they are paid for 
3 
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their prescriptions, care very little for the health of their 


patient. ‘The activity and energy of the democratic party 
also increases the number of this species of writers. A 
subscription purse is always ready to reward the labours 


of those who advocate the cause of disaffection. While 


the party endeavour, by every possible means, to intimi- 
date ministers from recompensing the supporters of the 
constituted authorities, they suffer not one of their pros- 
tituted scribblers to go unrequited. ‘Those ministers must 
indeed be weak who are thus deterred from rewarding 
real merit: and he must be unworthy of any share in the 
government of his country, who is afraid to serve his 
friends lest he should encounter the resentment of his 
enemies. Whatever may have been the follies and the 
errors of the Grenville administration, this weakness was 
certainly not attributable to any of its members. The 
labours of Perry and of Dugald Stewart were duly come 
pensated ! !! 


PPLE COPS PL ODED OF 


THE STATESMAN. 





To the Editor of the Satirist. 


Sir, 


Tue service which you have rendered the public by 
exposing the characters of those pretended advocates for 
reform, who are in reality anxious for nothing but revolu- 
tion, is as universally admitted by the Joyal as it is grie- 
viously deplored by the seditious ; but, Sir, there is one of 
these pests whom you have as yet most unaccountably 
suffered to escape with impunity. I am copfident that 
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this lenity is not to be attributed to any dereliction of 
your public duty, and therefore imagine that you must 
consider the individual to whom I allude as too insiguifi- 
cant and contemptible to be noticed. You should, how- 
ever, recollect, that although a rat is a very despicable ani- 
mal, itis capable of gnawing a hole sufficiently large to sink 
the finest ship inthe British navy. 

IT admit that Love//, the editor of the Statesman, is 
as destitute of literary talents as the most ignorant of his 
ale-house readers, but his persevering falsehood and malig- 
nity may, nevertheless, produce a very injurious effect 
upon those who are incapable of detecting his absurdities, 
and unacquainted with his character and déffens. You 
have yourself stated, and, to my knowledge, stated most 


truly, that the SraresmAwn is distributed gratuitously 


among those pot-houses which are frequented by the la- 
bouring classes of society, and that a subscription has been 
entered into by the disaffected to defray the expence of 
this distribution. The object of this is too clear to be 
mistaken. Mr. Lovell’s vulgarity of style is not ill adapt- 
ed tothe capacity of those by whom his newspaper is 
thus read; and the poor ignorant wretches, supposing 
that no man would have the baseness or the temerity to 
publish repeatedly such scandalous falsehoods as they 
find in its columns, are deluded into a belief that they 
are not altogether unfounded. At some future oppor- 
tunity I shall send you a correct history of the rise and 
progress of the STATESMAN; but, at present, it is only 
necessary to observe, that it originated in fraud, and is 
supported by the alms of infamy. The editor is a man 
admirably calculated to serve the party by whom he is 
now supported—his head indéed is miserably defective, 
but the qualities of his heart render him, to them, mes- 
timable. Accustomed toimcarceration he dreads not the 
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horrors nor the shame of Newgate, where he is sure to 
meet with kindred spirits and morals which are harmo- 
nious with hisown. There is no filthy work which he 
will not hesitate to perform, and no daring falsehood 
that he will be ashamed to utter. 

Such a man is worthy of being dragged from his den 
of darkness to be gibbeted in terrorem in the pages of the 
Satirist. In doing this you must expect, Sir, to be 
assailed with all the mud and dirt that can be collected 
inagaol; his fellow convict, Cobbett, who dares not at- 
tack you openly, will gladly supply him from the ces- 
pool of filth; but you have been too much accustomed 
to triumph over the infamous, to dread the effects. of 
their united enmity. 

In this letter I shall confine my remarks to that part of 
Mr. Lovell’s couduct which is connected with the Re- 
gency : and it is impossible that his baseness and his 
falsehood can be more conspicuous on any other occasion. 
In the STA'TESMAN of January the 22d, after having 
jesuitically talked about the ‘* venerated” name of reco- 
very,’ he accuses Lord ELDON of a most wicked fraud 
upon the nation, and declares him capable of the most 
atrocious transactions; at the same time asserting posi- 
dively (notwithstanding he can have no knowledge what- 
ever of the situation of his sovereign, except such as is 
collected from the daily bud/etins,) “ that nothing like RE- 
COVERY has ever been manifested since the commence- 
ment of his Majesty’s illness.” This, Sir, is evidently 
done with the view of prejudicing his readers against the 
King’s reassumption of the regal power. JIe knows that 
there is every probability of perfect, and almost imme- 
diate RECOVERY; but this is what Ae and his brother 
convicts dread. An act of grace is what they sigh for! 
inthe very same column he tells us that the people love 
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their king, and that they regard the reportsof his speedy 
recovery with daughter, with the daughter of derision ! ! !* 
Besides, what can he mean “ by a people loving their king,” 
and bythe ‘* venerated” name of “ recovery,” when in 
the same breath he asserts that the country sees in the 
effects of the King’s protracted ILLNESS “ the,days of 
ts own su/erings and disgrace passing away! ! ? 1 would 
ask, does this man imagine any people could love a 
King whose reign had involved them in ‘ sufferings and 
disorace “"¢ Can he (pure patriot as he professes him- 
self to be,) “ venerate’ the name of that “ recovery” 
which will blast for ever a prospect which exhibits 
nothing but sound symptoms of the country’s approach- 
ang escape from the hands of its assassins ?t 

[In the Statesman of the 22d ¢nstant, weare bombas- 
tically informed that “ the Prince will come to the rule 
withaid which no earth/y powercan withstand; he comes 
immediately surrounded by awhole family’s affection : by 
the affection of his ROYAL relations—the dukes—by the 
affection too of his illustrious mother, THE QurEN!!!” 


Is this consistent with the following paragraph, which 


appeared inthe very same paper only (wo days afterwards ? 


“ The following statement is given, to demonstrate, 
which it does very plainly, the means by which the present 
ministers intend to enable themselves to carry ona fac- 
tious opposition to a regency government: asum of notless 
then £400,000 perannum, willactually be taken away from 
the :nflucace of the crown, and now put at the disposal 


of PIER QUEEN,§ who is not responsible for its appli- 





ee + ne es 


* Statesman, January 24th, 1811. 
+ Tbic, 
+ Ibid. 
We need not tell our intelligent readers that this is a wil- 
ful and infamous falsehood, iateaded to inflame the minds of 


the ignorant,—Sat. 
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cation.” (A most wicked false statement is then given, 
and the paragraph concludes thus---"* As the comptroller- 
generalship of the above means will probably devolve on 
Mr. Percre var, the ways of expenditure may readily be 
conceived”---(Vide Statesman, Jan. 24.) Now, Sir, if the 
Prince comes to the rule with aid “ which no earthly 
power can withstand ;” ifhe is possessed, (as I hope and 
trust he is) of the affection and confidence of his illustri- 
ous mother, how is Mr. Perceval to obtain from this 
royal and affectionate mother the ‘ comptroller generalship’ 
ofthe money which is placed at her disposal? Will the 
Queen consent to have this money expended in the sup- 
port of a factious opposition against her beloved son? ‘he 
fact is, that not one shilling of the money placed by parli- 
ament atthe disposal of her Majesty can be expended ei- 
ther by herself, her council, or Aly, Purncevan, except 
for the purposes to which it is specifically directed to be 
applied. Every penny must and wild be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for; and this Mr. Lovell well knew at the very 
monsent he was penning his €ontemptible and villainous 
wisimuations. 

I trust, Sir, I have said enough to render this man de- 
testable (if he were not so already) im the eyes of every 
honest Englishman; but, Sir, | have much, very much,to 
add, and you may rely upon hearing from meagain in the 
course of the approaching month; in the mean time J 
beg to remain, 


Your very sincere well wisher, 


Jan. 25th, 1811. — IXPLORATOR. 
































ZEALOTS IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


To the Editor of the Satirist. 


Sir, 

Turreis a temporary alleviation of pain in relating 
the causes which gave it birth, We imagine, while we 
are setting forth the circumstances of our misfortune, that 
the sympathy of the hearer or reader is excited, and are 
perhaps more meritoriously influenced by the hope that 
a full exposition of our errors may operate as a warning 
to others. 1 shall offer no further apology for troubling 
you with the short history of my life and misfortunes. 

My father was a respectable grocer and tea dealer in 
the city, and was left a widower with two children, myself 
and my brother George, about six years age. He had 
amassed a good fortune in trade, which my brother and 
myselfentertained reasonable hopes of inheriting, when 
the death of our mother at once blighted our prospects. 
It is not easy to paint the distraction of my father for 
herloss. Fora whole week he disdained all thoughts of 
consolation, buton the eighth day I was a liftlé dlarmed 
by the appearance ofa methodistic widow,who had occa- 
sionally visited at the house during my mother’s life. 
She was closeted with my father for two hours, and from 
that day I observed an alteration in him obviously for 


the worse. His manners grew more severe and selfish. 
He talked of the sinfulness of grief, and in about two 
months demanded a private conference’ with my brother 
and myself, and asked us what we thought of Mrs Jack- 
son, Which was the widow's name. I, like a foolish fel- 
low, did not conceal my ill opinion of the woman, for 
which I was rebukedby my father by the appellation of 
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heathen. I could not quite see why my dislike of Mrs. 
Jackson must necessarily convert me toa worshipper of 
the gods of Olympus, but three days solved the mystery, 
by exhibiting in the Morning Post the marriage of Mr, 
Stephen Barnacle (my father) and Mrs. Jackson. The hap- 
pycouple retired into the vicinity of Reading, where large 
doses of unaccustomed devotion, seasoned with a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of brandy and water, soon gathered my fa- 
ther tothe tomb of his ancestors. By his will he gene- 
rously bequeathed to his two sons twenty pounds each, to 
purchase mourning ; and we, in return, assumed no more 
mourning than we purchased. The shop with a brisk 
trade was ours ; this with proper industry would still se- 
cure us a competence, and perhaps affluence, and I began 
by degrees toforget the memory of an unnatural father, 
when in an evil hour I was induced, by casually passing 
the door, to enter a debating society in Panton Street. 
The question debated had reference to something,I for- 
get what,about parliamentary corruption,upon which,the 
speaker as I entered was inveighinug with all the fire, if not 
all the eloquence, of Demosthenes. He proved, to the 
complete satisfaction of a brilliant and intelligent au- 
ditory, that all power is, in the very nature of things, an 
usurpation; that it was of no sort of consequence what 
party was uppermost ; that each of them, however they 
might differ upon other subjects, united in the aim of 
plundering the public; and finished by observing that the 
Fox and Pitt party were thetwo thieves between whom 
England had been long crucified! The religious deco- 
rum of this allusion was of course highly relished by the 
audience. In my way home I began to reflect that there 
must be something in what the orator had said. I remem- 
bered well that I paid ten per cent. to government, besides 
other taxes, and I began to calculate how much larger 
VOL. VIL. e | 
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my profits would be if the aforesaid ten per cent. duty 
was abolished. In short, I became.a disciple of the school 
of Wardle. I longed impatiently for the arrival of the 
following Monday, that I might in my turn exhibit my 
powers of speech. The subject then to be discussed 
was, whether imprisonment for debt was justifiable. I 
perceived by the way in which the question was 
framed, that my liberty friends were of opinion that 
it was not justifiable; but here I was a little puzzled, 
Peter Pruin, the retail dealer in omnium gatherum at. Rye- 
cate, owed meseventy pounds for brown sugarandalmonds 
and raisins ; he had lately professed his sorrow at being 
table to pay me, and by return of post kad professed 
mine at the intelligence, accompanied by a writ, which 
had put his plump little person in durance. No, hang it, 
quoth Ito myself, on the day previous to the debate, not 
arresta manfor debt! Ridiculous! ‘Tradecannot goon 
without it! As I uttered these wordsthe postman brought 
mea letter enclosing a bank note for the debt and. costs. 
I instantly reflected that T had no other debtor of any 
consequence, but that I was myself a large debtor to 
Mr. Alderman Stubbs for the very articles [had retailed 
to Pruin; this reflection caused an instant revolution in 
my political sentiments, and I determined within myself 
that to arrest a man for debt is the most atrocious of human 
misdemeanours. Fraught with all these generous senti- 

ments, I repaired to Panton Street, where ina style of the 
most impassioned and disinterested eloquence, I proved 
that imprisonment for debt was both barbarous and absurd. 
Barbarous, because to immure a fellow creature from the 
light of the sun, to shut him out from privileges which the 
very beasts of the field enjoy, is todo that, compared with 
which slaughter were humanity. Absurd, because the 
very remedy adopted completely incapacitates the debtor 
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irom exerting himself to satisfy the demand: we find that 
the party when unshackled cannot pay us what he owes 
us, so to increase his ability we immure him within the 
fourwaills of the King’s Bench prison. It is not easy for me 
to express the quantum of applause these sentiments elicit- 
ed. The debtors in the room were se numerous, and the ere- 
ditors so few, that I was absolutely stunned with the clap- 
ping of hands, and from that era I date the downfal of 
my retail profits. On the following day Mrs. Seraggs, the 
butcher's wife, a most excellent customer of mine, called 
for two pounds of sugar candy : I placed a piece of paper 
at the bottom of the scale to receive the commodity as 
usual, ‘The paper was a printed speech of Mr. Waith- 
man’s: instead of filling it with the due quantity of sugar 
candy, I stood with the scales in my hand poring over that 
democratic morceau as immoveable as the picture of Jus- 
tice in Guildhall: Mrs. Serages was not a pieture of pa- 
tience, so with the ejaculation of “ well, I’m sure,” she 
abruptly quitted theshop. Miss Minikin, from over the 
way, next assailed me for a pound of souchong; and three 
pounds of Jump sugar. Unfortunately Gale Jones’s address 
to the court of King’s ‘Bench lay on ‘the counter; with 
a head too full of the wrongs inflicted on that patriot to 
trouble myself with China or its beverage, I hada sort of 
confused idea that I wasadministering almondsahd raisins, 
aud under the influence of that belief, mixed the tea with 
a large cup of treacle, and handed over the result 'to Miss 
Minikin, forming as it did a most expeditious jumble of 
sweetened tea, without undergoing the martyrdom of the 
tea-pot. It will not excite much surprise when I inform 
you, that by these and similar freaks I gradually diminish- 
ed the number of my customers. Grave citizens of the 
old school were not very fond of entering a shop wherein 
full length likenesses of Mr. Deputy Waithmam and Mr, 
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Sheriff Wood stared them in the face; and respectable 
clerks from the offices in Somerset-house, could not in 
common decency be seen purchasing figs or Portugal 
grapes in a house disfigured with chalk inscriptions of 
** Wardle forever.” A reverend prelate has been assailed 
with many Billingsgate tropes for having asserted, that“ the 
common people of England have nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them.” Let those who thus give way to 
spleen, show a single instance in which an interference in 
politics has not operated to the injury, and perhaps the ruin 
of a tradesman, and I will now join in the outery as loud 
as 1 used todo. My own experience and the experience of 
all whom I ever knew corroborates the truth of the Bishop's 
assertion. And how without a miracle can it be other- 
wise? When we consider the yigilance, activity, and 
civility requisite to the due conduct ofa retail shop, aud 
the rival establishments perhaps within a few doors, ready 
to profit by the smallest misdéemeanour, it cannot be denied: 
that the whole time and attendance of the shopkeeper are 
not more than necessary to the preservation of his credit 
aud customers. but whenever this political mania gets 
possession of him, adieu to every thought that is not em- 
ployed upon state corruptions, foreign subsidies-and mi- 
nisterial influence. An hour at least is expended every 
morning in poring over the papers at the coflee-house: 
knowledge is useless unless imparted, so two hours more 
may fairly be sect down to posting from. onejneighbour to 
another, to confer with him upon the probability of Mr. 
Percival’s resignation, and the absolute impossibilityof my 
Lord Wellington's continuance in Portugal during the win- 
ter: there is a debate in the common council at 12, and 
not to hear Mr. Waithman would be unpardonable; the 
minister is expected to be hard run in the house, soa 


crown to the keeper of the gallery door and a conti~ 
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nuance there from three in the afternoon till thréeon the 
following morning is time and money most economi- 
cally expended, | But I hada brother in the business, 
and his attention might have atoned for my neglect. 
Alas, Sir, he was smitten with sectarian zeal. He had 
resolved one evening to go to the Circus: it was full 
in every part, and being determined to see some sort of 
pantomime, he had adjourned to the Reverend Rowland 
Hill’s. From that date he was as giddy from riding his 
hobby as I was from bestriding mine. Not a lank-haired 
tub orator from Brentford to Bow, but found welcome 
meat and drink at our table ; not a heggar whocould cant 
about the new birth but was plentifully stuffed withthe 
crumbs that fell from it. ‘Two causes thus powerfully 
operating soon produced the expected effects. A ‘doc- 
quet was struck, we were declared bankrupts ; at an exa- 
mination at Guildhall some questions were put to us rela~ 
tive to our property, which we could not, and others 
which we would not answer. We-were therefore com- 
mitted to Newgate abouta month ago,andit is from that 
miscellaneous abode of want and wickedness that I ad- 
dress this letter tothe Satirist. Am I, Sir, tobe branded 
with the name of a persecutor, when reflecting on my 
brother’s failings, as my Own. ‘I enlarge the’ bishop's as- 
sertion, and venture to state, that the common people have 
nothing to do with the established religion, but to ‘obey it. 
That religion, like the prelate’s consolation, was'establish- 
ed after long suffering and many: changes, by men fully 
qualified from talents, virtues, and education, to judge of 
what they were about. If the pedant who harangued 
before Hannibalon theart of war,was an object of ridicule, 
what shall we say tothe linen draper, who with: know- 
ledge little more than sufficient to the due arrangement 
of the letters composing his own name, tells us how to 
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new model the constitution of Eneland, or to the cobler 
who, hearing nothing beyond the sound of his own lap- 
stone, tells us that he has discovered a road to heaven, 
which the most eminent prelates of the church of England 
have never once hitupon. Such men may deceive others, 
aud fora while may deceive themselves. But the un- 
welcome truth will force itself upon them at last, that 
whatever crowns of glory they may be laying up for them- 
selves in the temple of fame, or in the heaven of the elect, 
their worldly affairs are gradually growing worse and 
worse, and political and religious freaks are rapidly tend- 
ing tothe ruin of themselves and their families.. Let our 
church and state quacks reflect upon this. Let our South- 
cotts, Hills, Huntingtons; our Wardles, Waithmans, and 
Woods, consider this ; and the quantity of sorrow they are 
entailing on children yet unborn will awake in them some 
sparks of compunction, unless their feelings are as much 
blunted as their measures, 

These, Sir, are the reflections of a plain unlettered 
tradesman. I have indulged but little in extraneous ob- 
servations. I have stated facts ; and let those zealots of 
retorm, both political and religious, who are disposed to 
controvert them, came forward, if they dare, and deny 
that whilst my brother and [ had any thing to give, we 
were complimented and caressed; but are now, when 
bending under misfortune and sohiciting relief, scoffed 
and derided by those very persons who first misled us, 
as the Santon Barsisa was scoffed at of old by the very 
devil who tempted bun, | 

Iam, &c. 


Sreruen BARNACLE, 
Newgate, Jan. 2, 1811. 
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TAYLOR, OF THE OPERA-HOUSR, 





We rejoice to hear that the insolence of this adven- 

turer has at last received a check from those by “ whom 

he is clothed and fed.” Itis really astonishing that he 
should have been so long permitted to insult and cajole 
the public with impunity : and credit is due to the no- 
blemen and gentlemen who have made a stand against 

his further encroachments. It appears from the news- 
papers that several meetings have been held by the date 

subscribers to the Opera House, to determine and regulate 

some other establishment for fashionable amusement ; 
and it has been asserted that a French theatre has been 
proposed as a substitute for the Italian. And why a 
French theatre, we should be glad to know ? Must we 
have more institutions for the support of foreigners ? Are 

our nobility and gentry anxious to open a fresh s ource of 
intelligence to Napoleon? Do they wish to facilitate and 
increase the importation of this tyrant’s spies? Are their 
sickly ears incapable of hearing their own language with 
gratification ? and English performers, in their estimation 
so very inferior to their capering neighbours ? Or are good 
sense, sound patriotism, and true English feeling, stran- 
gers to the hearts of the fashionable world? Why not 
establish an English Opera? We heard last month that 
this was in contemplation, and we rejoiced at the intel- 
ligence. Surely the plan has not been abandoned, through 
any idea that it will not be adequately supported! Such 
an establishment is most desirable, and if the managers 
do not ruin it by a narrow-minded policy ; if they do 
not, like the managers of Covent Garden theatre, reject 
every thing that is not written by their dependants and 
their pensioned scribblers; if, in short, whatever and who- 
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ever possess real merit, be alone encouraged, to doubt 
its success would be to libel onr country. 

We could point out “ an illustrious Scottish dame,” 
whose good sense, activity, and genuine patriotism, ad- 
mirably qualify her to take the lead in patronizing such 
atheatre; and it her Grace, whose influence on the cir- 
cles of fashion is unequalled, would honour it with her 
support, she would confer, not only on the proprietors 
but onthe NATION, a most important benefit. 


. ALAA Ahhh ehhh A 


FRANCE INDEPENDENT OF COMMERCE. 


MR.SAT. 
*L'is now some time since it was all the fashion with 


us, to consider “ England independent of commerce:” 
and, since a few patrivtic individuals endeavoured to per- 
suade us toleave off ploughing the ocean, for the safer, 
though less profitable, ploughing of the barren wastes of 
Surry, or the Cheviot hills. This udtramarine logic, for- 
tunately, has had no eflect whatever, except that of make - 
ing the promulgators of it look rather b/ue, on finding 
their fine-spun theories not to be waler-proot ; so that they 
have been at last obliged toclamour for public notice, by 
attempts to verify the old proverb, “ that all is not gold 
which glitters.” Having failed in both these attempts, 
however, I am surprized that they have not offered their 
services to the great Emperor; for next to the benefit 
which he would derive from the people of England be- 
coming converts to these theories, would be that result- 
ing froin the people of france being thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of them with respect to their own country. 
Now, Sir, that our patriotic writers would thus more 
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certainly earn their wages, cannot be denied, particularly 
iftbeir employer goes on the principle of our reformers 
of smoaky chimnies, “ no cure no pay ;” and the addi- 
tional trouble will be but trifling, as they have only to 
turn their pamphlets or papers like old coats, an operation 
in which nobody will doubt their talents. How easy will 
it be for them to shew that “our good people” of Paris 
may do very well without sugar, because they have no cof- 
fee; and that coffee must be an useless superfluity since 
they have gotno sugar; but that, at the sametime, they 
shall possess every comfort respecting these two artic!es, if 
they will wait patiently until they are cultivated at homee 

When the great Napoleon told his subjects that he 
wanted ships, colonies, and commerce, they were equally 
conscious of these wants as himself; but our economustic 
pamphieteers may now vonvince them that as each of the 
three would be useless without the others, so is it totally 
unnecessary to wish for azy of them. One of our great 
writers tuld us that tea, sugar, and groceries were not 
wealth, because they could be eaten, but that palaces 
and canals were; let him then point out to the badauds 
of “ our good city,” the wealth which they possess in the 
embellishments of the Thuilleries, and in the canal which 
is to be cut from the Baltic to the Mediterranean; or if 
he wishes to convince them of the benefits resulting 
from a maritime commerce over-land, let him point out 
to them their great facilities for such an intercourse, by 
copying the grand idea of the French general before Cadiz, 
who in his attempts to ‘* conquer the liberty of the seas,” 
found it most convenient to transport his invincible gun- 
boats over land ! 

If France can thus carry ona foreign commerce at home, 
s0 may she excel in the various modes of domestic labour, 
ler conservative senate seem for some time to have claim- 
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ed an exclusive right to.the manufacture of fustian; and 
though Napoleon, Josephine and Co. did not succeed 
in the home manufacture of “ Prince's stuff,” yet his fo- 
reign trade in that article was long very extensive. Now 
as that partnership is dissolved, and a new firm establish- 
ed, who already begin to make a great show in the way 
of business, if the head of the house continues to pay his 
bills when due, we may consider the concern as standing 
on a good bottom. 

But this sublime, we had almost said arch manufacturer, 
(that epithet, however, must be due alone to some of our 
own great speculators) this sublime manufacturer, is not 
content with kicking his subjects from Dan to Beersheba, 
but is now proceeding to take them all by the nese; and 
after burning English manufactures, is determined to 
rival us in the Jrish Blackguard. It will be prudent for 
him indeed to confine his trade to the Snuff line, as, if he 
begins with short cut and pig-tail, the Empress herself 
may take a whiff and smoke him ! 

For this trade, indeed, he has already evinced great ta- 
ents, and bids fair to rival our ingenious droomsellers, res 
corded in that work so often quoted by, and so useful to 
“that acute logical dog S——e ;”* for though he has no¢ ~ 
yet been able to procure the snuff ready made, he has, not- 
withstanding, been lucky enough fo steal the tobacco from 
his good friends across the water. 

In the present state of our foreign relations, we can 
conveniently spare some of our raw articles and rough 
materials toassist him ; the first we will send him wrapped 
up in the waste sheets of the Examiner; and the latter 
may be packed up in the loose sets of the Political Regis- 
ter not yet subscribed for, Nay, we can even spare him 





Vide a late speech in a certain place. 
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some of our manufacturers at present unemployed. Ifhe 
would learn to make snuff without tobacco, we can 
send him a scientific political brewer, who from his skill 
in producing a favourite beverage without malt or hops, 
may successfuily direct his endeavours in that line; nay 
we can send him the Brewer's druggist himself, but then 
he must ask hin to dinner! If in his poetical manufactures 
he wants a Loft to workup his sonnets, we can spare him 
one, which has long been empty ; and I think, Mr. Sat. we 
could spare him also some of our unemployed cabinet 
makers, whose last manufacture was so clumsily put to- 
gether, and so warped in the seasoning that it fell in pieces 
on being a year in its place, and who are now combining 
together not only to have the making of our furniture, 
but also to have the rubbing and dusting of it, as well aa 
ail other kinds of household work in theirown hands. 
I remain, Mr. Sat, 
Yours, truly, 
Misowg1GGas, 


oe. CASES SOEAPOPI RELA DD 


MEDICAL DILEMMA, 


oe ee 


Mr. Sart, 


"When we were a little boy,” as the theatrical critic of 
the Morning Herald very elegantly and correctly ex pressed 
himself on Monday last, we remember that there was a 
species of chronic disorder amongst the other little boys, 
yclept the * school fevgr,” and which usually came on a 
few days before black Monday. Now, Sir, I have observed 
of late that some other boys have been troubled with a 
disorder possessing precisely the same prognostics atid 
diagnostics, and producing exactly thesame effect’ on'the 
bonnaturals. According to thenew nomenclature, hgw- 
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ever, I find that this is to be called the gao/ f*ver, and it has 
certainly shewn itself by some very strong symptoms in 
your old friend the Wild Boy, and ina certain Judaic mo- 
ney lender, or rather, I believe, money borrower, who hap- 
pened to swear at the wrong place: both of these seem very 
unwilling to let their physicians prescribe, the first no 


‘doubt fearing that he should be ordered to keep his room, and 


the other shrewdly suspecting that a sea voyage may be 
prescribed for his recovery from his present indisposition. 
That two such valuable personages should not be properly 
taken care of, is certainly matter of serious uneasiness ; 
particularly as there are but two medicines in the whole ma- 
teria medica which exactly hit their cases, The first, being 
of a tender habit, must lhavé something to which he has 
been accustomed, we may therefore prescribe for him a 
pillo’ Rye ; as to the other, I fear the only proper remedy 
for him will be one of Dr. Tollis’s anodyne necklaces, 
which are supplied and fitted on by the ductor himself, at 
the large house opposite your printer’s. 
Beware of counterfeits. Hem!!! 
Yours, 


SARTJEL TO THE SATIRIST. 


MASSA SATIRIST, | 
Me have good time want to get some English, to make 
little talk twith you! now me have got some, my friend 
make the white sheet tell you what me say. Me no love 
you; you no love Broa p-vorroms! you mock, you make 
game of them. You say they no'good, they no worth. 
That very silly: what they carry meso many moons over 
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the great waters, if Broad-bottoms no good; what so many 
great people come to me and give money if Broad-bottoms 
no worth; what the great judge take such care of poor 
Sartjee, if Broad-bottoms good for nothing. Finglish 
people know better; they come see me; they find all 
very clever, very great what they come to see; they laugh, 
they much please, so by bye they make Broad-bottom all 
the fashion. Then we do what like us: we be gooil to 
our friends; you no friend, weno be goodto you. Now 
give me you advice: good many that laughed at Broad 
bottoms, say now they very pretty, very clever; you do 
same, then me love you, me speak good word for you. 
But you so fond of laugh; you make joke of every thing. 
You make game Massa Cobbet; he my good friend; he 
say Broad-bottoms very good; he call them fools regues 
no think so too: he no think so always himself; but he 
very wise man; he know what best good for him- 
self; so he alter his talk, You no like him: that 
very silly. One his friends call you many bad: names ; 
he very clever; he two eyes look twothree ways all the 
same time; that very pretty, very much use; they run 
after him, no catch him so soon. He say you laugh, 
cause he once walk round round above people's heads : 
that make him very proud. For why you laugh then ? 
You jealous ? Why you nodo like him? then perhaps 
you walk round round above people’s heads too. Mewon- 
der much for you. I like English very much; they come 
give me money so good nature; then why you find so 
much fault upon them: me think them very pretty, 
only nose little too long: me told your nose not yery 
long: that more pretty good much, me like you for that. 
Many people come see me, talk upon you: all say you Very 
sauce. One lady very handsome, what every people say 
just like me, she say you always make joke upon her 
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whiskers: for why you meddle her whiskers? Me sure 
she very goodnature ; she let every people see her for 
nothing ; if she shew like me, how much money she get; 
nobody come then see poor Sartjee, so please, Massa 
Satirist, leave her whiskers alone. But there one mau 
say worse upon you as all therest; he cry you gote 
Mumbo-Jumbo, the devil shall boil you in the fat of the 
danined,down inthe wicked dark place. Me sorry to hear 
that. Helook very grave, and turn up the white eye, he say 
shame to them come see me: buthe very love of me when 
wealone; he sad naughty; play ugly tricks, no leave me 
quiet; meno love him. ‘They tell me he methodist par- 
son. Me no know what that mean; but me no believe what 
he say of you. So goodbye, Massa Satirist, for now; 
and mind speak well upon Broad-bottoms, 
SARTJEE, 

The Llottentot Venus. 

Piccadilly, Jan. 28th, 1811. 
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EPIGRAM, 


I, 


That experience is wisdom, I firmly deny, 
And to prove that it is, will all logic defy. 
Sure he must have experience enough who is GREY, 
Yet sow wickep are some who such honours display, 
"Mong our peers of the realtn there’s an instance that's 
strong. 
Ofaman, whom we know, has grown GREY in the 
wrong ! 
GREY-GOOSE. 
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. IT. 


Of has Cobbett declared, since his incarceration, 
"Phat HotLan pv would soon prove a curse to this nation, 

And if we may trust to repert, by my soul ! 

We shortly shall be under Holland's controul, 

Thus his prophecy will be fulfill’d “ to the ear” 

if not “to the sense,” and poor England, I fear, 

Though not by that country, be cursed by this PEER ! 

Pat-Riot. 


EPIGRAM ON COBBETT. 


Quoth Cobbett, since an act of grace 
Would free me from this hated place, 

L'il turn from him whose course is run, 
To bow before the rising sun. 

(obbett, forbear, no grace is due, 

‘To rogues and vagabonds like you. 
Grace to a convict were a farce, 

Jack Ketch could give your coup de grace. 





On the same. 


His weekly stuff he twice a week indites, 

And from his cella Wednesday paper writes, 
‘l'hat fatal morn appals him with dismay, 

For be it known that Wednesday's hanging day. 


On the same: By himself, 


[ shot my bolts at loyal dolts, 

Thro’ troubled air they whiz. 
But here I see, 
Against poor me, 

The turnkey shooting his, 
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FIAT JUSTITIA ! 
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The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. WLondon, 
Longman aud Co. Edinburgh, Ballantyne and Co. 
Ato. pp. 376. | 







Wnoever has read, (and who is there that has not?) 
the Scottish Tour of the multifarious and ponderoloquent 
** Rambler,” must recollect that this sententious itine- 
rant was in some measure an unbeliever in the doctrine 
of second sight. Had the doctor, however, lived until 
the present day, he would have had a convincing proof 
of its existence, as he would have found the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, for the vear 1808, to contain a copious 
extract from this identical “ Curse of Kehama,” though 
pehlished, and most probably written in the year 1810!! 
As the Edinburgh Register has thus been enabled to 
give au extract from a work before it was written, we sin- 
cerely hope that its twin-brother, the Edinburgh Review, 
may soon be enabled to display the same degree of na- 
tional perspicacity ; for although we do not suspect its 
conductors of being conpurors,yetas they have already dis- 
covered the secret of writing an Edinburgh Review in 
London, we have no doubt of their being equally quali- 
fied to possess the gift of double vision, particularly as 
they themselves are already convinced that they can see 
further than other folks. The advantages resulting from 
this, to the literary world, will be almost incalculable ; 
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for as the periodical critics point out to the public what 
books are unfit to be read, so may they point out to the 
world of scribblers (the helpers in the stable of Pega- 
sus,) what books ought not to be written; and thus keep 
out of the hands of the devil, even the proof sheets of 
such works as would infallibly be sent to him as soon as 
published. But it is not the Scottish critics alone, who 
are possessed of this prophetic vision, for Mr. Southey 
himself accuses our old poet Daniel of a piece of antici- 
patory plagiarism,from this very identical, what d’ye call it? 
of Kehama’s curse. Inanote, page 357, he refers us to 
two of his own lines, 


** Thou hast been called, O sleep! the friend of woe, 
But ’tis the happy who have called thee so.” 


and then modestly adds, ** Daniel hasa beautiful passage 


concerning Richard II. sufficiently resembling this part of 


the poem, to be inserted here,’ &c. In another part of 
the work, Mr. Southey, with all the curious felicity of our 
modern quarto traveller, alludesto the threadbare tale of 
the Irishman surrounding half a dozen of the enemy ; 
but even he seems liere to copy from that Hibernian who 
exclaimed, “ TTunder and turf! if the moderns had lived 
before the antients, who would have been the copyists 
then?” 

The title-page is decorated not only with a Greek quo- 


tation forthe Mousoz, but also with an elegant quotation 


from poor Richard for the Amousoi; ** curses are like 
young chickens, they always come home to ruyst ;” and 
the poem possesses the indispensable adornment of a dedi- 
cation “ to the author of Gebir,”* which might tempt an 





* In the mad-house scene in Sir Launcelot Greaves, there js 
something about Ben Bullock aad D:ck Distich dedicating theie 
poems to each other. 
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incorrigible punster to assert that this poem itself was 
Geber-ish. We will allow Mr. Southey, however, the 
license which he claims, (to write, or to sing as he plea- 
scs,) in the words of the old poet George Wither, 

For I will for no man’s pleasure 

Change a syllable or measure ;— 

Being born as free as these, 

I will sing as I shall please. 


but he ought to recollect that none but critics are obliged 
to read, and that all others claim the same liberty of 
reading as he does of singing. 

The author tells us in his preface that * thestory is ori- 
ginal” (we will grant him that) “ but in all its parts 
consistent with the superstition upon which it is built,” (as 
certain broad bottoms, we presume, are consistent in their 
inconsistency) “ and however startling the fictions may 
appear, they might almost be called credible when come 
pared with the genuine tales of Hindoo mythology.” 
Vor his knowledge of this nrythology, however, he seems 
by his copious quotations, to be much indebted to Mr. 
Malhed ; and we have been almost tempted in some parts 
of the work to suspect that he had borrowed his pen! 
Let us slightly examine the story, and search for its claims 
to credibility. .trva/an, son of the Rajah Kehama, both of 
whom are conjurors, makes an amorous attack on Kazlya/, 
daughter of the Pariar Ladurlad; she is defended however 
by her father, who kills arva/an with a stake, although 
the young prince had been made proof of allother weapons 
by his father Kehama. ‘The poem opens with a most mag- 
nificent, we had almost said munificent, description of the 
funeral procession; nor would that word have been mis- 
placed, as the author with great munificence has not only 
given us all that may be read in other works,but even quo- 
tations from the works themselves, to shew how poetically 
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he has versified their prosaic lines. Here, indeed, in the 
second page we met with a passage, which we know not 
whether to consider fairly as aspecimen of bombastic ba 
thos, or as a most exquisite specimen of the burlesque, 
worthy of interpolation in the scenes of the renowned ‘Tom 
Thumb, or Chrononhotonthologos—our readers, however, 
must judge for themselves. 


‘* Vainly, ye blessed twinklers of the night, 
Your feeble beams ye shed, 

Quench’d in the unnatural light, which might outstare 
Even the broad eye of day ; 

And thou, from thy celestial way 

Pourest, O Moon! an ineffectual ray, 

For lo! ten thousand torches flame and flare.’’ 


Now we have seen many of the most magnificent noctur- 
nal processions of India; but never have we witnessed such 
a glare of light, which must have even outshone the Ju- 
bilee: at the same time we must remind, or inform Mr. 
Southey, that the burning of the Hindoo dead always 
takes place in the day time, that the fire is always ex- 
tinguished exactly at sunset, even though part of the 
bones shquld remain unburnt, many of which are to be 
found half consumed on those spots appropriated for the 
funeral piles. Accuracy, however,must give way for florid 
description, and the poet is not content with his ten thou- 
sand torches, but talks jn the next stanza of ten thousand 
drums, ten thousand voices, &c. as fluently as lucky Tur- 
ner does of his ten thousand pounds. At the funeral pile, 
Kehama prepares to sacrifice Ladurlad and his daughter, 
but she clinging round a wooden statue of a Hindoo god- 
dess, falls into the river, and is supported bythe statue 
which falls with her, and the rajah instigated by thesl.a le 
of his son, pronounces the curse on Ladurlad. 
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‘¢ I charm thy life 

From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood,” &c. 


After going through astring of curses, as numerous as 
those of Ernulphus, and rivalling in elegance of harmony 
those well known distichs, “‘I John of Gaunt, do give 
and do grant,” &c. we find the unhappy Pariar charmed 
from sickness and from death ; but food and water were 
to fly him, rain and dew to shun him; however like some 
ofour modern speculators, he could not be drowned, and 
therefore when he rushes from the crowd * with fire in 
his brain and in his heart,” he scruples not to walk into 
the riverand bring his daughter to the shore time enough 
to save her life. Such is the curse ; and the moral incul- 
cated by the story is, that virtue will overpower rage and 
vice; that the curses of vice produce the means of over- 
coming it, and that vicious acts, though premeditated 
and apparently ordered by destiny, are yet only part of 
the general plan, and lead to the destruction of the vicious 
agent. We are premature, however, in this observation, 
and must here notice that Mr. Southey still adheres to his 
idea of poetry formed of lines cut in pieces, without either 
rhyme or measure. 


** Ladurlad dash’d in the water, 
The water knew Ke hiama’s spell, 
The water shrunk before him, 
Blind to the miracle 
Ile rushes to his daxghter 
And treads the river depths ia transport wild, 
And clasps and saves his child.” 


Whether Mr. S. intends that the words in italics 
shall be considered as rhyming, or chiming together, we 
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know not; no more than we can understand what he means 
immediately after by “ larger eye.” 
*¢ This isa dream ! exclaim’d th’ incredulous maid, 
Yet ia her voice the while, a fear exprest, 
Which in her larger eye* was manifest |” 


Ladurlad at leneth relates his fate to his daughter, and . 
by ahappy reduplication, the poet makes him end six 
succeeding lines with the monosyllable “ me”! and 
shortly afterwards we have a most pathetic account of 
Miss Kailyal doing,what we had foolishly supposed might 
happen every night to any sentimental boarding-school 
miss, whose head was filled with thoughts of the dear 
man : 


‘* Hark ! all is still around her, 
And the night so utterly dark, 


She opened her eyes and she clos’d them, 
And the blackness and blank were the same.” 


She is not left long alone, however, in this most terrific 
situation, for the ghost of Arvalan, anxious for a tete-a- 
tete, makes, his appearance, and treats her rather rudely 
cousidering that he was a ghost; she flies to a temple, 
where the ghost pursues her, but the god of the temple 
with a becoming spirit of gallantry knocks him down, 
and immediately a handsome young deity, whose wings, 
for the sake ofdecency, are described as wrapping round 
him like the costume of the ancient Greek horses and 
philosophers, takes her up, carries her toheaven, to the 
abode of Casyapa his father, another god; but the 
careful old gentleman. refuses to receive her, and be~ 
ing afraid of the spells of Kehama, he bids Ereenia, 
after a long conversation, to take her away, and to 





® As she was only half alive, perhaps he meaus her dead eye! 
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lay herin the tyger’s path, or under the manchineel 
tree. Should any of our modern dramatists think of turn- 
ing this sublime production iuto a melodrame, this con- 
versation willsave them much trouble of composition, as 
it consists of half a dozen pages filled with as much ra- 
tional pro and con chit chat, as would work up into 
half a dozen modern sentimental scenes, The young 
deity unwilling to give such a tit bit to a Tyger, 
places his protegee'in the ship of light, and proceeds 
with her to the sacred groves'of Indra. In the 
mean time, Kelama’s necromantic spells enable him 
to contend with the power of Indra himself; he pioceeds 
to kill the last horse, being the conclusion of the spell, 
when Ladurlad, in spite of showers of arrows, liberates 
the horse, and flies. On his way to his old residence, he 
mects with Arvalan’s ghost, who not knowing the extent 
of his father’s curse, attacks him with a curious weapon, 
and performs what we believe none of our modern philo- 
sophers have yet attempted. 

** And Arvalan put forth a hand, and caught 

The sunbeam, and condensing there its light, 

Upon Ladurlad turn’d the burning stream,” 

Ladurlad however is fire proof, and though thestake 
in his hand is burnt to ashes, yet it appears that he might 
with the greatest safety feed upon Congreve’s rockets gar- 
nished with salamanders. In their passage to the groves 
of Indra, Ereenia and his tawny fair one, take up Ladurlad 
on the ship of light, and they are all set down in the sacred 
grove, where Kailyal fiuds her mother’s shade aud feels a 
new sensation, 

“ Now like a dream anew recurring, 

As if again in every vein 

Her mother’s milk was stirring!!!” 
in which happy state we shall leave Mr, Southey and lis 
heroine for a montli. , 
(To be continued.) 







































The Speech of John Leach, Esq. M. P. in the Committee of 
the whole House upon the State of the Nation, on Mon- 
day, December 31, 1810, upon the Question of Limita- 
tions to the Royal Authority in the Hands of the Regent. 
Printed for J. Ridgway, 170, Piccadilly, opposite Bond 
Street. pp. 32. 


As considerable importance has been attached to this 
studied effort of oratory by the opposition, a cursory 
review of its contents cannot prove uninteresting. It is 
ebviously printed as an answer to the arguments of the 
King’s friends and faithful servants, and was probably 
compiled and spoken as a prize essay for the solicitor-geue- 
ralship in the fondly-auticipated new administration. 

Of Mr. Leach’s general talents we have a very high 
opinion, and his political adroitness cannot be doubted 
by any man who has heard of his management and ad- 
dress at his late elections for the borough of Seaford. Mr. 
Leach is also deservedly admired for his good humour, 
vivacity, and other social virtues : indeed there are few 
men more esteemed in his profession than this gentleman : 
we, therefore, lament that he should have lent the weight 
of his name to arguments which he must conscientiously 
feel to be erroneous, and have stood so prominently for- 
ward in a cause which is only calculated to excite un- 
founded jealousies, and to create prejudices unfavorable to 
the general interest of his country. 

We totally disagree with Mr. Leach’s opinion that re- 
mote precedents ought to.be more implicitly followed than 
recent :---does he imagine that in the days of Edward IIL 
or of Richard II. or of Henry VI, the country was blest 
with more enlightened statesmen than in the yearl1789? 
Does he think that the prostituted Mortimer was a more 
wise of a more conscientious mjouister than the incorrup- 
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tible William Pitt? Ifnot why are we to follow the path 
pointed out by the former in preference to that which the 
latter reconimended to be taken? 

We will quote the whole of the precedents which Mr. 
Leach has brought forward in support of his arguments 
in favour of a regency without any restrictions, and then 
consider how they apply to the present unfortunate pre- 
dicament of the country. 


** J believe,” says he that the first precedent upon this point 
is the case of Edward III, ‘The Committee know that the un. 
fortunate monarch Edward II. while confined in Kenilworth 
Castle, was compelled by the Queen, his wife, and her favou- 
rite Mortimer, to summon a parliament. In this parliament he 
was compelled by the same influence to resign his throne, and 
his son [idward II1. then fourteen years of age, was declared 
king. Mr, Hume, the historian, tells us that a council of re. 
gency was appointed by parliament, consisting of twelve per- 
sons, whom henames. He does not tell us from whence he 
derives his knowledge of this fact. From the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment it sufficiently appears that a council was appointed, but I 
can find no trace of the actual appointment there or elsewhere. 
I think it reasonably to be inferred, that this council possessed 
the whole regal power without limitation, because deriving their 
authori’y in effect from the Queen and Mortimer, whose 1x- 
STRUMENTS THEY WEE, a limitation of the power of the agents 
would have becn a limitation of the power of the principals ; and 
because the histurian mentions no such limitation, and because 
i: the succeeding precedent of the next reign there was no such 
limitation.” Pace 7. 


Can: Mr. Leach sercous/y wish to recommend such a 
precedent as this, to be followed? a precedent which he 
tells us was established by the instruments of traitors? 
for in what other light can the Queen and Mortcmer be 
regarded ? Surely not. As the objections to its propriety 
are equally applicable to the two next, which he has most 
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injudiciously adduced, before we proceed with our exa- 
mination we shall present our readers with a further 
extract from his printed speech. Mr, Leach continues 
thus: 


‘¢ Edward the third died on the first of June 1377, leaving his 
grandson and successor Richard LI. eleven years of age. He 
was crowned at Westminster on the 15th of July in that year, 
and on the succeeding day an ordinance was made by the house 
or council of peers, as it is there termed, there beiug no ex- 
isting parliament, and the minor king being present in person ; 
the effect of which was that the king aud the peers should 
chuse twelve persons to form a council of regency with the 
chancellor and treasurer, in other words, that the peers should 
name the council. The letters patent appoiating this council 
are to be found in the 7th volume of Rymer’s Fadera, They 
are in general words applying without limitation to the whole 
regal authority. 

‘* A parliament was called in the month of October follow. 
ing, and itappcars by the rolls of parliament that upon the 
petition of the commons, according.to the then form of pro- 
ceeding, the number of the council was changed by the house 
of peers ; and it was provided that they should be annually 
elected, but no limitation appears to have been imposed upoa 
their authority. 

‘* The next precedents are to be found in the reign of Hen. 
ry VI. Atthe death of Henry V. his father, this prince was 
only nine months old. His elderuucle, the Duke of Bedford, 
was thenin France. His next uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
caused the great seal of the late king to be put into the hands 
of the infaut monarch, and from thence delivered over and put 
to a commission authorising the Duke of Gloucester to hold 
@ parliament, By this parliament th» Duke of Bedford, when 
he should retura to England, and the Duke of Gloucester in his 
absence, was appointed protector and defender of the realm, 
The patronage of ceriain offices, civil and ecclesiastical, was 
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given fo the protector personally. All ether patronage was 
declared to remain in the disposition of the king by the advice 
of the protector and council assisting in the government, and 
certain persous were appointed to be the counsellors assisting 
in the government. The authority of the protector and counsel 
in matters of government thus to be exercised in the name of the 
king was given in these general words, and necessarily extend. 


ed to the whole regal power.” Pp. 8. 


In both these cases, and in the preceding, it is to 

be observed, that the regencies were appointed for a 
specific time, and the duration of their power was determi- 
nable at cerfain and distant periods. These infant sovereigns 
could have formed no plans, no great chain of political 
operations, which could be broken by the regents ; 
they were infants, and wanted several years of that age 
which would confer on them a legal capability of acting 
for themselves; but in the present of affairs, our afflicted 
monarch may have had the most importaut plans in me- 
ditation, and his recovery, that is te say, his reassumption 
of the regal potwver may happen ina month, a week, or 
evenin a day aiter the regent, influenced by base and in- 
terested counsellors, may have thwarted for ever all his 
plans by the dismissal of his confidential servants and by 
ihe recal of his troops, It is not proposed that the restric- 
tions on the Prince of Jl ales should be during the sove- 
reign’s life, but only for a sergle twelvemonth : and if his mar 
jesty’s lamentable disorder should continue fora longer 
period these restrictions are then to be removed. There is 
vo man who will contend that the prerogatives of the 
crown, to whomsoeverthey may be delegated, ought to be 
incumbered with restrictions for any indefinite time , or 
for any definite period, the termination of which is remote. 
Besides, in every precedent quoted by Mr. Leach the re- 
gency has not been entrusted to a single individual, but has 
always been virtually restricted by the appointment of a 
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council; and although he contends, (p. 30) that “ all his- 
tory and experience prove that authority derived from 
the law isnever so liable to abuse as when by its dis- 
tribution amongst numbers the force of responsibility is 
divided ;” we deny the fact; for ifthis were the case, 
what reason should we have to boast of “ the blessings 
of the trial by jury?” Suppose, for instance, when Cobbett 
was tried for the seditious libel of which he was recently 
found guilty, there had been only one juryman, and that 
juryman a wretch of Peter Finnerty’'s principles, ‘can any 
one doubt what would have been the verdict? but if Peter 
Finnerty were joined with eleven honest men, he would 
have been unable to induce them to swerve from their 
duty. , 

An individual is much more liable to be influenced and 
corrupted ‘* by numbers,” than they are likely to be influ- 
enced or corrupted by him. It also happens that in all 
the preceding cases, and also in that which follows, these 
unrestricted regencies proved most unpropitious to the 
country: if, indeed, those regencies could be called “* un 
restricted,” in which the regents were restrained as far as 
law could restrain them from continuing their authority 
beyond a fixed and certain period. It was not left fox 
them, or their counsellors, to say when the monarch 
should be capable of taking upon himself the supreme go- 
vernment ; the duration of their power was limited, and 
not determinable (as itis in the present instance,) upon an 
uncertain event. The next precedent quoted by Mr.. L. 
in favour of an unrestricted regency, is a bloody record of 
its consequences ; he proceeds tlius : 

‘© In the 32d year of the reign of this monarch the natioa 
was in his person visited with the same calamity as now afflicts 
this country, in the persow of our belove! sovereign. 

"© The parliament stood adjourned till the 14th of February, 
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and by the influence of Richard Duke of York, and by the ad- 
vice of the privy council, as it is alledged in the public instru. 
ments, the great seal was put to a commission, authorising the 
Duke of York to meet and hold the parliameat on the day to 
which it had been adjourned. 

*© By this parliament, Edward, Prince of Wales, then ao 
infant in the cradie, when he should come to years of discre- 
tion, and the Duke of York in the mean time,was uamed protec- 
tor and defender of the realm, with a council assisting in the 
government, according to the precise form of the prior pre- 
cedent in this reign. 

** Ina few months the king resumed his power, and the 
Duke of Somerset, the avowed enemy of the Duke of York, 
being placed at the head of the administration, the Duke of 
York took to arms, and the first battle of St. Alban’s was 
fought, in which Somerset was slain and the king made prison. 
er; and then, in the 34th, year of the reign, the parliament re- 
newed the appointment of the Duke of York to be protector 
and defender of the realin, witha council according tothe for. 
mer precedents, his authority being limited to determine when 
Edward, Prince of Wales, should come to years of discretion,” 


Mr. Leach very judiciously omits quoting the blessings 
of the unrestricted regency,or‘ PROTECTORATE, during the 
short and murder-ended reign of Edward V.and proceeds 
tonotice that which was appointed in the time of Edward 
VI. to which, as the regency then consisted of a coune 
cil, who were to exercise the regal functions fora specific 
time, our preceding observations on this head are strictly 
applicable. 

Every person must smell the lamp as he peruses this well 
conned speech ; not only have we the date ofthe year, but 
even the precise day most correctly extracted from our 
oldacquaintance F/wme ; and had Mr. Leach’s quotations 
been as applicable as they were correct, his eloquence 
would have been irresistible. We haye neither time ner 
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space to reply to all this gentleman's arguments,ncither is 
it necessary that we should; for they have been (at least in 
our opinion) sufliciently exposed and refuted, by much 
abler disputants in the House of Commons: te cannot, 
ever, conclude without bestowing every commendation 
in our power upon the liberal and gentlemanly manner 
in which his sentiments are delivered. What a pleasing 
contrast does Mr. Leach’s ingenious and argumentative 
style of eloquence form, when it is compared with the 
indecent and almost brutal coarseness of Mr. W hitbread's 
malignant harangues, and the mischief-working and de- 
signing oratory of Sir Francis Burdett!!! 

Whichever way this question may be determined, we 
have the consolation of feeling convinced that the virtues 
of the Prince willsufficiently restrain him from doing that 
which is wrong, Whatever may be the dopes or the advece 
vf certain interested individuals. 
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C'umtabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. Hor, 





Lycrum. We were prevented, last month, from enter- 
ing into an examination of Mr. Skeflington’s romantic 
drama, Tus Macic Bripkr; but as we have seldom the 
satisfaction of witnessing good sense and good English at 
this theatre, we must, injustice to its author and to the me- 
nager, now express our thanks for the gratification which 
they lave afforded us by bringing forward this entertain- 
ing novelty. That Mr. Skeffington should experience the 
enmity and insults of some diurnal and weekly critics is by 
nomeans surprizing: hiselevated rank in society, his good 
humour and his inoffensive and gentlemanly manners, 
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must be regarded by tlie persons to whom we allude with 
envy and hatred. ‘he same feelings which prompt them | 
to calumniate every thing that is loyal and ¢ruly patriotic 
in politics, excite their malignity against all that is hono- 
rable and amiable in private life.---Mr. Skeflington, we 
admit, is rather eccentric in his dress; but what have the 
habiliments of the person to do with the talents of the 
head orthe virtues of the heart ? And yet, instead of being 
treated with pleasant ridicule (at which no man would 
laugh more good-humouredly than himself,) this eccen- 
tricity has been invidiously considered as a total disqua- 
lification for literary pursuits, and even maliciously stig- 
matised as acrime. But while Mr. Skeflington continues 
to enjoy the esteem of those elevated circles in which he 
is best known, and can write such dramas as the Magic 
Bride, he may smile with contempt at these despicable 
efforts of his little-minded adversaries. 


A correct outline of the plot of this drama was given in 
a morning paper as follows: 


‘¢ The scene lies in the neighbourhood of Naples, and the first 
act opens with a grand view of the ruins at Portici. In these the 
first emertions of the magic art are made: Alzano a nobleman 
(Mr. Hottan p) whose love for princess Altamira (Mrs. Edwin) 
is not weakened by her decease, has been persuaded by his 
friend, Count Valmodi (Mr. Watpterave), that a black ser. 
vant of his (Mr. Raymonp,) could raise her from the grave, 
and restore her to his arms. To see the execution of that pro- 
mise he repairs to the ruins, where he meets with Signora Lav- 
rentina (Mrs, Powerit) whose proffered affections he scorns,. 
and whose advice he rejects, she retires in disgust ; and Mustaf, 
the black servant, proceeds by the power of his art, not to 
raise Altamira from the dead, but to create anew one, Mus- 
taf’s protecting genius appears, and at his command the rocks 
burst asunder, and a young lady, clad in the most splendid ap- 


parel, presents to tie astonished Alzano the loved features of 
3 
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his departed Altamira. She, however, calls herself Aurorz, 
and declares that she springs from love, and will cease to exist 
as suvon as his affection for her terminates. She warns him, at 
the same time, of Laurentina’s enmity, and departs with him, as 
it is supposed, to be led to the altar. Meanwhile Laurentina, 
who has Searnt the sudden creation of a rival, resolves to coun- 
teract her influence, and for that purpose endeavours to gain 
over Mustvf to her interest, by promising to retura the love of 
his master Count Vatmopi, She has scarcely secured, as she 
fancies, his co-operation, when the approach of Alzanoand Au- 
rora evables her to attempt to separate them, She calls her 
vassals to her aid, but Aurora gives aisignal, and an armed host 
rushes on to defend her. A magnificent gondola arrives, and 
Aurora and her party embark, attended with strains of the 
most pleasing harmony. ‘Ihe second act consists of various en- 
deavours made by Laurentina to prevent her rival’s union with 
Alzano, but they are all fruitless, She at last denounces him 
and his magic bride to the Holy Office, and the ministers of the 
Juquisition are on the eve of separating the lovers, when a 
sealed paper is delivered by Mustaf to the chief inquisitor, who 
instantly shrinks from: the execution of his office. General 
as(onishment prevails, but- durora lifts a veil which she has 
assumed, and which covered her entirely, and appears as Prin. 
cess Altamira, who had been redaced to the brink of the grave 
by her love for Alzano, which her father the king of Naples 
refused to countenance, until the illness of bis daughter caused 
him to relent, and he allowed her to try the constancy of her 
lover before she married him in the manner which we have de- 
scribed. The piece concludes by a divertisement.” 


The only comic character in the piece, is Mandrillo,the 
servant of Count d/zano, who is rather to be laughed at 
for his whimsicality, than for his broad humour, or hig 
pointed jokes. ‘To excite the interest and arrest the at- 
tention of his audience,appears to have been the author's 
chief endeavour, The staze effect of many situations is 
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admirable—and some of the incidents are calculated at 
once to surprize and delight. If Mr. Skeflington’s lan- 
guage 1s not a/ways sulliciently animated, it is ever clas- 
sical and elegant—he never descends to vulgarity, and his 
comic characters therefore are less amusing to the ga/d/e- 
ries than those of less refined writers, whose style is bet- 
ter adapted to their capacities and their Aabits—We dis- 
covered some new errors in the construction of-the plot, 
and the drama is not destitute of improbabilities ; but in an 
after-piece these defects are always overlooked, and, on 
the whole, we consider this as the best, and certainly, the 
most interesting production of its kind that has been 
drought forward at either theatre during the preseut sea- 
son. 

The comedy of Lost and Found is not deserving 
either of praise or censure : correct in its language, sim- 
ple in its plot, and pure in its moral ; did the author pos- 
sess as much delicacy as judgment, and as much genius 
as acquaintance with the writers who have preceded him, 
bis compositions would not be entirely without interest. 
Old Wilmot, (Mr. Wroughton) arrives at the house of his 
friend, Sir Testy Supple, (Mr. Dowton) to whom he com. 
municates his anxiety for the fate of Charles Hastings, 
his protegée, whom he had committed to the charge of 
old Ledger, who embezzles £400,000, that is consigned 
to him for the use ofthe young gentleman. Miss Supple, 
the daughter of Sir ‘Testy, is courted by Harry Ledger 
the son of Wilmot’s correspondent, and Sir Frederic Flim- 
sy, who is the favourite of the young lady, and of her mo- 
ther, and is only objected to by Sir Testy, from his sus- 
picion that his fortune is in nubibus. His fears are remoy- 
ed by Bustle (Mr. De Camp) that his apparent want of 
cash isonly occasioncd by the depth of his pecuniary spe- 
eulations, which are at once profitable and sure, and he 
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consents that Bustle shall intimate to Flimsy his good 
fortune. On his return he finds that Sir Frederic has been 
captivated by Emily, the wife of Lieutenant Hastings, the 
person of whom Wilmot isin search, and whom SirFrede- 
ric’s foolish uncle, who had relieved his distressesafter his 
being abandoned by old Ledger, “ leaves as a sort of rent- 
charge on the estate.” Just as Sir Frederic is giving 
Bustle this information, Hastings is announced, and on 
his being admitted to an interview, solicits the sum of 


fifty pounds, which is at first refused, but afterwards seit 


him on the suggestion of Bustle, that by this means they 
would be enabled to arrest Hastings for the sum, and 
by that means get Emily whom they suppose to be un- 
der his protection, into his power. From this combina- 
tion of circumstances a variety of incidents naturally arise, 
‘The villainy of old Ledger is detected. Emily on being vi- 
sited by Sir Frederic, and Sir Testy in disguise, rushes out, 
and runs into the arms of Wilmot, who turns out to be her 
father, and receives from her intelligence of his long lost 


Hastings, whom he liberates from the harpies of the law, . 


and Harry Ledger jn assuming the manners of a buck of 
fashion, wins the heart of the young lady. 

The characters are extremely common place, and _ the 
dialogue is more pleasing than sprightly or pathetic. 

We extract the only song, and part of the first scene 
with considerable pleasure, 


SONG. 


J do confess thou’rt sweet and fair, 
And | miglit have been brought to love thee, 
Had I not found the slightest pray’r 
That breath could make, had power to move thee, 
But I can leave thee now alone, 
As worthy to be lov’d by none, 
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The morning Rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with the briars, how sweet it smells ; 
But plock’d and strain’d thro’ ruder hands, 
Its sweets no longer with it dwells. 
Its scent and beauty both are flown, 


And leaves fall from it, one by one ; 
So I can leave thee now alone, 


As worthy to be lov’d by none. 





<¢ Sir Testy. You set matters to rights !—’Tis such meddling 
chaps as you who set matters to wrongs—you have no other 
resource to keep your own families quiet than going from house 
to house, like a brief for a fire, telling your damn’d long misere 
able stories, and setting all your neighbours iu a blaze! — 

Lady Sup. ‘There, you see how it is!-.-If 1 had nota friend 
drop in to tell my complaints to, I could not support it. 

Miss Sup. And is it not very hard, that papa should insist 
on my giving up Sir Frederick ? 

Bustle. For shame, Sir Testy—you don’t forget yourself 
so much ! | 

Sir Testy. Oh, curse your friendship; I'll hear no more. 
Zounds ! I have but two ears to my head, and to be beset with 
three tongues at once, is more than human fortitude can endure. 

Miss Sup. Dear Sir, I must finish the picture ] had begun 
to sketch— Young Ledger is such excellent materials for the 
shading, dull and important as a country schoolmaster--- 

Lady Sup. Oh fie ! Lonisas--fie !--- 

Bustle. And as full of figures, and puzzling calculations, 
as the garret of an almanack maker— 

Lady Sup. I protest you’ll kill me with laughter— 

Miss Sup. Instead of knowing my husband’s temper by his 
countenance, 1 must seek it by studying the mysteries of 
Change-allcy and the rise and fall of omnium, . 

Sir Testy. Is the girl mad ? 

Bustic. Then of an evening you will sitso demurely on each 
side the fire, like the Giants of St. Duustan’s, only moving to 
remind each other of the tediousness of time. 
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Lady Sup. You are too bad---too bad, indeed ! 

Miss Sup. And to complete my happiness, I shall be im- 
mured in the elegaut retirement of Watling-street or Alderman. 
bury --- , 

Sir Testy. Elegant retirement! 1 never was so laughed at 
in the whole course of my life.—Why, if Lam,.to be stopt at 
every turnin this manner, I shall soon forget the sound of my 
own Voice. 

Bustle. Be calm, Sir Testy ; be calm. 

Sir Testy. 1 won’t be calm—I’m in my own house, and I 
won't be calm. Because a couple of domestic hornets, are not 
enough to torment a man, I'm to be teaz’d to death by a gad 
fly? Oh! plague of your buzzing. 

Bustle. (Aside)—Il've nettled the old boy gloriously.—If I 
had not a particular friendship for you, Sic Testy, such lane 
guage as this— 

Miss Sup. For heaven’s sake. don’t notice it—papa isa lit. 
tle warm. 

Bustle. Apt to be so myself—but they are the best tempers 
in the world. 

Sir Testy. So they are.-.so they are---I am warm---but good 
tempered too.--Ha, ha, ha! Well, after ali, L believe you are 
my friend. 

Bustle. Don’t doubtit. 

Lady Sup. Now, Sir Testy, what do you say to your non- 
sensical suspicions ? You certainly ought to be obliged to Mr. 
Bustle for his advice. 

Miss Sup. And I’m sure, Sir, you have too much love for 
your Louisa to break her heart, which, mamma says, you will 
do, if 1 don’t marry Sir Frederic. 

Sir Testy. Aye! now Lam my dear Sir Testy. No won. 
der that men are so easily govern’d, when even 1 cannot resist 
the wheedling of a womau, tho’ that very woman is old and 
ugly, and my wife 1” [ Exit, 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM.® 


S osieenimenetammeaeed 


Non nostrum TANT AS componere lites !—Virett. 


Who shall decide when poc tors disagree ?—Pore. 


eee 


1. The Annual Medical Review and Register, Vol. I. ; for 
the year 1808 : by a Society of Physicians, 

*¢ We have no hesitation ia recommending this work to our 
medical readers, as being compiled with ability, and as display. 
ing much useful research.’’—British Critic. 

‘6 We have great satisfaction in announcing the publication 
of this Volume, because we decmits contents particularly valu- 
able.”"+e-Beau Monde. | 

« From the title of this work we formed great expectations. 
The medical occurrences of a whole year, digested aud regularly 
compiled in a volume, seemed to promise a most desirable source 
of reference to futurity, if not to the present generation. But 
<uch a source should be as free as possible from all impurities: 
We wish we could say so much of the present.-..We_can- 
not well conceive how ‘a society of physidians,’.in any part of 
Great Britain or its depead:n could. be ignorant of the ra- 
vages of the measies during the past year.’’--Monthly Maga- 
zine (Supplement. ) 

2. De Motu per Britanniam Civico, Annis 1745 et 1746, 
Liber unicus; Auctore T. D. Whitakero, LL.D. 

‘¢ A neat duodecimo volume, not only elegant and spirited 
in its style,” &¢.-..Monthly Magazine (Supplement). 
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* Frror in last month’s article: page 97, line 4 0f the note, inserta 
semicolon after “‘ Review,” which alters the sense. 
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<¢ Throughout we discovered no great energy of expressions, 
and stilé dess any thing dike ornament or elegance,”.- Monthly 
Review. 

3. Travels through the South of France, &c. by Lieute. 
nant Colonel Pinkoey, of the North American, Native Rangers. | 

‘‘ Upon the whole,Mr. Pinkney’s book affords a good deal | 
of information, without any deep research or laborious investi. : i 
gation. His style is im general light, pleasing, and UNABFECTED* | 
Wehave been more entertained, perhaps more instructed also, | 
by these communications, than by the sage reflections of many | 
a more assuming traveller.” Critical Review. | 

“ The absurd and affected mixture of false philosophy and | 
ridiculous enthusiasm so. common in the German writers, is evi- | 
dently the object of the lieutenant-colonel’s imitation, Allis 
romance and arrectation. His scenery and his actors are \ 
alltricked outin this gaudy colouring, offensive in the writings 
of a Kotzebue, and disgusting iu the lucubrations of his imita- 
tor.-..We have perhaps occupied more space than can strictly 
be justified in the review of so uninteresting a work.’’=--Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘6 \WVe have no scruple in saying that Mr. Pinkney’s pub- 
lication is very amusing. . It cemmunivatesa familiar and 
agreeable account of theinterior of France,”’---British Critic. 

“ We frankly acknowledge our obligations to the writer 
for his communications, and avow with readiness that we have 
derived entertainment ani gratification from his work.”s-«Lite- 
rary Panorama. 











4. British Fauna, &c. by William Turton, M.D. Vol.I. 

*« This book is very neatly printed,’’— British Critic. 

‘© While we approve of the pringiple, and indeed the general 
conduct, of this manual, we have strong objections to the form 
in which it is brought out. A diminutive size, a type only fit 
tobe read with magnifying glasses, and_a tuul-ensembie pro» 
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vincial and forbidding to an extreme degree, are equally as 
disgusting,’ &c. ‘> Books in science should neither be osten. 


tatiously expensive, nor contemptibly mean, like the volume 
before us.”’—Oxfoid Review. 


5. The New Testament, inan Improved Version, &c,; with 
® Corrected Text. &c.: published by a Society for the Pro. 
motion of Christian Knowledge. 

“¢ The title-page contains many bold assumptions. The 
© version’ is declared an ‘ improved’ one, the * text’ a corrected 
oue, and the object of the © society’ is stated to be the promo- 
tion of * Christian’ Knowledge. We are not bound to bow 
down to authorities, and shall therefore freely declare that we 
‘deny all these assumptions: we think the Version not an im- 
proved one; the text not by any means correct ; and the knowe 
Jedge it would promote, to be not truly christian.” —British 
Critic. 

‘“¢ This improved Version is truly an ¢mportant addition to 
our English biblical literature. We entertain the highest 
sense of the value of the labours of the learned editors , and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing their work by far the most 
correct and safe guide in our language to the understanding 
of the oracles of christian truth. We feel no hesitation in pro. 
mouncing this work, by far the most faithful representative. of 
the original scriptures, which has hitherto been put into the 
hands of the English reader.”——-Aunual Review, and the Intrce 
duction. 

** It is with no smal! regret that we inform our readers, that 
they have here a work produced ina spirit most adverse to 
Jair investigation, and conducted ona plan which must ever 
tend to propagate error to a dangerous extent. "Phe sacred 
code of christian faith is mutila/ed and perverted with the most 
unsparing violence. Every allowed rule of fair criticism is oc- 
casionally ofolated. ‘Ihe meaning of expressions is twisted from 
the acknowledged sense, by constructions at once forced and un- 
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authorised. Confident assertion aud gratuitous assumption 
stand frequently in the place of reasoning. In fact, we think 
ourselves fully warranted in affirming, that a more systematic 
and daring attempt to make the holy scriptures bend to the 
sanction of particular tenets, never issued from the British 
press.”’—Quarterly Review. 


6- The Hermitage, or Views of Life and Manners; a Poem, 
with Notes. 

‘¢ It was surely ill done, to expose this * hermitage’ to the 
public eye ; we would recommend our readers at least, not to 
be guilty of violating its sacred privacy ; especially as ce have 
found it to contain little else than tame verse and dull prose on 
a variety of the ¢ré/est subjects.”’—Eclectic Review. 

‘¢ The notes display reflection and judgment, and we may 
recommend the poem as an inferesting and pleasing campotsi- 
tion,”’—Monathly Review. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE SATIRIST, 


a | 


To those who may ask what induced us to téevert ta: 


* the practice of giving a Cu¥iature, our Teply is very 


stiort, Vizi ‘self-defence! Those who wish to’ have the 
plates coloured will signify the same when they give 
their orders either at our Office or:to their booksellers, 
the price of the work will to them be necessarily sirpence 
liigher.~ A few coloured copies of the present number 
will be ready -in three or four.days. Our. next, carica- 
ture will be much larger than the one now given. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. H. H. G.’s article is received, but it is too long and 
too hasty a production to be inserted in the Satizist: it 
will be sent to the Office in the course of a few days. 


The principles of “ A PATRIOT,” like those of most 
persons who prostitute that sacred name, are odious ; he 
had better forward his nonsense to the editor of the 
Statesman, or of the Reflector. 


The favours of numerous other correspondents came 


safely to hand and are under consideration. 





W. N. Juncs, Priter, Old bailey, London 
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